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FOREWORD 


Chief among the fundamental foreign policy objectives of the United States derived from its American 
Revolutionary origin is the objective of a peaceful world order of justice among self-governing peoples. 
Readers of WORLD AFFAIRS will readily recognize this as the central concern of the American Peace 
Society. 

This concept of a world order of justice was closely linked to our American concept of the nation, 
based upon the natural rights of man and the consent of the governed—conceived as the political instrument 
most conducive to the general welfare of a people. This natural order in the affairs of men implied a natural 
tendency toward such an order, of which men might avail themselves. History would help to bury the 


old order. 


The corrollary was a natural order of peace in the world—that as it came to consist of peoples organized 
in political societies based upon the rights of man and self-determination, international relations would tend 
naturally toward a system of international peace and justice, the system most likely to bring general well 
being to mankind. President Jefferson had this in mind when he wrote in 1808 to the Prince Regent of 
Portugal that the people of the United States envisaged “a system of intercourse among the different 
regions of this hemisphere of which the peace and happiness of mankind may be an essential principle.” 


The founding fathers of the nation quickly discerned, of course, that mere definition of the end to 
be achieved, a nation based upon justice and natural rights, was not enough; that it was necessary to provide 
for intelligently conceived measures, based upon sound policy, which would reckon with the realities of 
man’s nature, his passions, his historical experiences, and the “interests” to which they gave rise. The genius 
of the Constitution of 1789 lay in providing “a balanced system of justice” within which such measures were 
possible. Similarly, it was seen that a world order of justice, desirable as it might be, was not immediately 
attainable in a world in which few peoples were really self-governing. Great statements of United States 
policy, such as the “complete system” envisaged by John Quincy Adams in the Monroe Doctrine, the 
“Fourteen Points” of Woodrow Wilson, and the “Good Neighbor Policy,” have necessarily sought practical 
and realistic approaches to this ideal. “Satisfying a sense of justice,” as Philip Jessup has observed, is a 
basic end of our foreign policy, and these formulations of policy have never fallen into the fallacy of con- 
sidering it a utopian alternative to policies of greater “realism.” 


If we truly pursue this objective in the summit conferences we will strengthen the United Nations, the 
Organization of American States, the emerging European union, and other potential regional structures 
for peace. But this objective also requires ensuring the fullest possible opportunity for the economic 
development of the emerging nations of Africa and Asia upon the basis of self-determination. Is the 
Soviet Union ready to give effective pledges to guarantee free self-determination in these nations? Behind 
the “iron curtain” in Poland, Hungary, Germany, and elsewhere? Or is their policy still committed to 
world revolution led by disciplined minorities which rely upon a political structure based upon dictatorship 
of a party. If we remain true to our history, we will not seek appeasement in fear, but will act in confidence, 
guided by the degree to which we receive the pledges essential to a “balanced system of justice” in the 
world. 

Harotp Evcene Davis 
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Southeast Asia, 1950-1960 


The past decade has been a period of profound 
change and development in Southeast Asia, where the 
course of history has traditionally been measured in 
terms of centuries and recorded in relief on the walls 
of templed cities surviving as monuments of past 
dynasties. In the years following the great upheaval 
of World War II this vast region with a land area of 
more than a million and a half square miles and con- 
taining nearly 190 million people has emerged from 
the isolation imposed both by geography and the 
exigencies of the colonial era into the full limelight 
of the international political stage. At the same 
time, as the area as a whole underwent a sharp change 
in the pattern of its relationships with the rest of the 
world, the individual national movements, which in 
most cases led initially to political independence from 
a metropolitan power immediately or within a rela- 
tively brief period after the end of the war, were 
faced with the far more difficult problem of adapting 
time-honored social and political systems to the com- 
plexities of modern life. Each country in the area 
met this challenge in its own way and evolved solu- 
tions which reflected its past memories, present pre- 
occupations and future aspirations. 

The revolutionary changes which have taken place 
in Southeast Asia in the past decade have occurred 
against the background of the world-wide struggle 
between international communism and the liberal, 
democratic ideals and principles of the West. There 
were those a decade ago who, observing the ordeal 
and turmoil of Southeast Asian countries, almost 
despaired for the survival of freedom in the area. 
Yet today in noting that survival, tribute must be paid 
to the courage and determination of the leaders of 
these countries half a world away who live in proxim- 
ity to the threatening Chinese communist colossus. 
It is evident that the spirit of independence has taken 
solid hold in the soil of Southeast Asia and that it ani- 
mates the Asian revolution of the 20th century as it 
did the American revolution of the 18th century. 

During a considerable part of this eventful decade 
relations between the nations of the area, which had 
found revolutionary example and inspiration in the 
Western tradition, and the nations of the West were 
clouded by a heritage of historic resentments and 
frustrations, from which even the United States was 
not exempt. The champions of Communism seized 
upon this dichotomy in the psychological relationship 
between free Asia and the free West and sought to 
pervert it to their own uses under the convenient 
cover of the confusion between anti-colonialism and 
nationalist aspirations for rapid economic and social 
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development. The relative success which the com- 
munists enjoyed for a number of years in identifying 
the hopes of the Asian revolution with their disguised 
totalitarian faith was facilitated by the poor commu- 
nications and other natural barriers which prevented 
the free circulation of ideas, people and products from 
which the communists always have so much to fear. 
As the decade draws to a close perhaps the single 
most outstanding development in Southeast Asia is 
the extent to which the charisma of anti-colonialism 
is yielding to an increasingly sophisticated awareness 
of the stark realities of today. Asian intellectuals 
who saw in communism a hopeful shortcut to mod- 
ernization and an answer to social injustice now ob- 
serve that under communism modernization, to the 
extent it is achieved, is not for the benefit of the peo- 
ple but rather at the fearful expense of the human 
dignity to which they so ardently aspired for their 
newly free compatriots. 

The waning influence and prestige of communism 
among the free nations of Southeast Asia should not 
be prematurely interpreted as proof that the cause of 
freedom has won a definitive triumph, either region- 
ally or in individual countries of the area. In both 
Laos and Malaya, for example, the agents of com- 
munism continue to carry on open military activities 
which are a disruptive factor in the national life of 
the country. In other countries their activities fol- 
low the familiar pattern of infiltration and subver- 
sion which has complicated the transition of most 
Southeast Asian countries from colonial status to in- 
dependence. What is significant at this time is that 
awareness of communist procedures and techniques 
has increased in direct proportion to the degree to 
which faith in communist promises has been impaired. 
There is not only much less naivete and complacency 
concerning local communists and the focus of their 
loyalties but also a considerably more realistic ap- 
praisal of the policies and purposes of both Moscow 
and Peiping, particularly the latter. Correspond- 
ingly, our own objectives have become more widely 
understood and appreciated, especially insofar as they 
find expression in our willingness to help the coun- 
tries of Southeast Asia to develop political and eco- 
nomic systems of their own capable of producing the 
human and physical resources to sustain further prog- 
ress under their own power. It has dawned on many 
people in Southeast Asia that our assistance programs 
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are fundamentally designed to help each country be- 
come less rather than more dependent upon our aid. 
The basic principle animating the Marshall Plan, 
which, simply defined, was the expression of our will- 
ingness to help others willing and eager to help 
themselves, has begun to find general recognition 
and acceptance in this new area of the world, which 
a decade ago was almost totally unprepared, either 
politically or psychologically, to accept its validity or 
its sincerity. 

The contrast between our assistance programs, 
whatever may have been their limitations, and the 
behavior of the communists has evoked a slow, steady, 
but nonetheless striking evolution in Asian opinion. 
This evolution has been accelerated not only by the 
cumulative evidence of our material contributions to 
the betterment of life in individual countries in the 
area, in the form of highways, bridges, power plants, 
educational facilities, hospital and medical equip- 
ment, etc., but also by the impressive fact of our 
demonstrated ability and determination to live up to 
our security commitments. The contribution of the 
Chinese Communists themselves to the transforma- 
tion of opinion in Southeast Asia has been significant, 
as the pattern of aggression has moved from one 
crisis to another and the menace of a colonialism with- 
out parallel in history has loomed larger and larger. 
The significance of the Taiwan Straits crisis, the 
tragedy of Tibet, the Sino-Indian border clashes, 
and the latest threat to Laos has not been lost on 
public opinion in free Southeast Asia; singly and col- 
lectively these events carry their own clear, terrible 
message. The measure of the ground the Chinese 
Communists have lost and the free world has gained 
is illustrated by the fact that as recently as the sum- 
mer of 1958 many voices in Southeast Asia initially 
were raised in apprehension over our firm policy in 
the Taiwan Straits crisis but, when that policy 
achieved its objective of checkmating the Chinese 
Communists, many of the selfsame voices expressed 
relief and satisfaction over the outcome. The deter- 
rent value of our collective security arrangements is 
now privately recognized even by many of those who 
continue to remain publicly aloof from them. The 
brutality of Chinese Communist aggression in Tibet 
and the threat hanging over Laos have induced even 
the neutralist press to express for the first time the 
conviction that no Southeast Asian country remains 
immune to this danger. The passage of time and the 
course of events are thus busily transforming the pro- 
fessed champions and prophets of revolution into the 
designated enemies of all that the free countries of 
Southeast Asia have already achieved and hope still 
to achieve. 

The very preoccupation of world press headlines 
with the successive crises fomented by the Chinese 


Communists, while focusing attention on the innate 
aggressiveness of their policies, has of itself tended 
to obscure many less spectacular developments of 
great potential significance, not only on the regional 
plane but also in individual countries of Southeast 
Asia. Among the most interesting and hopeful of 
these developments is the gradual emergency of a 
regional Southeast Asian consciousness which, al- 
though still in a highly formative and questing phase, 
holds promising possibilities which have already 
kindled the imagination of some of the most intelli- 
gent and farsighted statesmen of the area. In this 
connection it should be borne in mind that in a very 
real sense the nations of Southeast Asia have only 
recently again become aware of each other and that 
in many cases contacts between them have not yet 
progressed beyond the stage of official formalities. 
In fact some of them do not yet maintain regular 
diplomatic relations with each other whereas others 
have only recently begun to reach out in quest of 
closer regional and international contacts. The pat- 
tern of parallel but non-communicating corridors, 
which for a century or more led directly from South- 
east Asia to metropolitan capitals in the West, has 
begun to break down under the double impact of 
political and economic independence and communist 
aggression; but an awareness of a regional community 
of interests has not automatically replaced it. Doubt- 
less time and patience will be required to achieve a 
meeting of mind and purpose between divergent, 
sensitive and newly-won sovereignties, but mean- 
while it is of major importance that Asian leaders 
are now thinking, speaking and acting along these 
lines and that their inspiration is gradually giving 
form to an Asian concept of interdependence. It 
goes without saying that we respect the Asian climate 
of such endeavors and take deep satisfaction in seeing 
them flourish and prosper in the face of innumerable 
political and psychological obstacles. It is no less 
true that few things must appear less desirable to 
the Chinese Communists, whose cause is certainly 
not furthered by any strengthening of the bonds of 
friendship and understanding between the free men 
of Asia. 

Paralleling these developments of regional prom- 
ise have been others in individual countries of the 
area which serve as a measure of the decade’s accom- 
plishments. To cite one example, which in no way 
belittles the significance of developments in other 
countries, the experience of the Federation of 
Malaya, the Southeast Asian nation most lately come 
to sovereign status in the company of free nations, is 
in many respects a microcosm of the problems facing 
a country determined to be free on the one hand of 
the old imperial tie and free on the other of sub- 
servience to armed Communist terrorism. It is 
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significant that the first freedom was attained in an 
atmosphere of mutual amity and respect which has 
preserved constructive ties between two like-minded 
nations, whereas the second has been maintained at 
a cost of more than ten years’ sacrifice of men and 
money and untold waste of constructive energies. It 
is no less significant that against this bloody back- 
ground Malaya’s courageous and farsighted leaders 
have somehow managed to make appreciable progress 
towards the transformation of a plural society com- 
prising three principal races and religions into a uni- 
fied Malayan nationality while maintaining the struc- 
ture and the processes of democratic, parliamentary 
government. The Communists, both homegrown 
and international, spared no effort to cause this par- 
ticular exercise of courage and tolerance to fail but 
they did not prevail. The many facets of their failure 
serve to illustrate what it has been possible to accom- 
plish against seemingly hopeless odds. 

Although in this instance the democratic process 
was preserved, the fact that in certain other cases it 
has faltered or failed temporarily has provoked a 
measure of speculation concerning the fate of political 
democracy in free Asia. We have a certain tendency 
to equate a rising standard of living with the growth 
of political stability and democratic institutions and 
to forget that both time and discipline are required 
if the political and social dissatisfactions of the past 
are to be successfully channeled into constructive 
paths of democratic action. In certain cases the demo- 
cratic experiment was inaugurated in the euphoria 
of independence but without the political infrastruc- 
ture or experience necessary to its functioning. Well 
directed Communist attempts to monopolize nation- 
alist movements and to reap the first fruits of their 
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success frequently produced ambiguity of policy and 
confusion of purpose. Despite the ensuing disillusion 
the inadequacies of the democratic process as a vehicle 
for effecting the rapid development and moderniza- 
tion of underdeveloped countries should not be pre- 
maturely interpreted as a definitive rejection of its 
values. Whatever measure of authoritarian control 
has been introduced to fill the gaps and safeguard 
the rule of law in the face of ruthless Communist 
efforts to subvert it can properly be considered as 
a transitional phase, during which security and de- 
velopment can be kept in balance and progress made 
towards the attainment of a national economy sufh- 
ciently strong and resilient to support stable, demo- 
cratic political institutions. 

The role of our military and economic assistance 
programs in promoting this security and development 
in free Southeast Asia is of crucial importance if the 
profound and revolutionary changes of the last 
decade are to be consolidated in such a way as to keep 
alive the democratic hope. The sympathy and sensi- 
tivity which we bring to our participation in this 
delicate process are possibly cf greater importance 
in the long run than the moral and material support 
we have traditionally given to movements towards 
political independence. The behavior of the Com- 
munists is such as to leave no doubt in the nations 
of Southeast Asia that any contribution they might 
choose to make to this endeavor would carry inten- 
tions of subversion. It should be the guiding principle 
of our policy to leave no doubt of the fact that our 
continuing preoccupation is with the security, self- 
sufficiency and sovereignty of these new nations. The 
contrast of motivation is already leading to its ines- 
capable conclusion in Asian minds. 
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Contemporary Social Change 


in Europe 


European integration is often seen mainly as an 
activity of governments while it is uncertain how far 
these governmental initiatives find an echo among 
the peoples of Europe. It is certainly not possible 
to regard European society as it was seen in the past, 
but it is another problem in how far actual changes 
are reflected in the mentality of the European 
peoples. 

The dominant social trends of the last fifty years 
have been unfavorable to Europe as it has lost its 
leading position and as it has seen the emergence of 
new world powers. This process of change in world 
society is still under way, but it is the avowed opinion 
of W-European governments that this trend has 
been compensated by the unity of Western society 
in general, and more specifically, by European inte- 
gration. To this latter factor a growing influence is 
being attributed. 

Whether these developments have in reality given 
Europe a more stable place in world-society, only the 
future will tell, and it is not the purpose of this article 
to speculate on this topic. 

It is, however, quite obvious that European society 
itself is in a process of transition, but that this process 
is not as yet clearly seen by the European himself. 
Many Europeans try to think as if Europe had re- 
established itself, though in the new form of the 
welfare state. In the welfare state two trends of 
thought meet: it makes the middle class think that 
things are as they were before, while a large per- 
centage of the working-class is beginning to develop 
a middle-class mentality. 

These developments have caused the dominance 
of economic affairs: neither internal politics, nor 
foreign policy is of any great interest to the average 
Furopean. Western unity and European integration 
are seen by him as mechanisms for an increased 
standard of living, and governments encourage this 
type of thinking. 

The European hopes for permanence, mostly in 
the economic sphere, but there is a certain uneasiness. 
In the first place, in regard to world affairs in general 
which have not developed favorably for the Western 
world; secondly, there is a feeling that European 
society misses a superstructure. It has no longer any 
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philosophy while its political parties operate with the 
concepts of the 19th century. 

The two roots of European life are Christianity 
as it formed itself through the long period of Euro- 
pean history, and the cultural values which were 
evolved by Renaissance, rationalism and Enlighten- 
ment though the latter became overlaid by nation- 
alism in the 19th century. None of these values has 
at present a clear role in European society, while the 
ideas of the high standard of living society partially 
contradict them. This involves the danger that Euro- 
pean society is becoming amorphous: a vast middle- 
class society without any deeper roots and very 
vulnerable in the case of economic or political 
reverses. 

In the European himself the desire for permanence 
is far greater than the desire for progress as the 
period of expansionism is to most Europeans a thing 
of the past. In other words, the prevailing mood 
of Europe is conservative rather than progressive, 
but this fact cannot express itself in the sphere of 
politics or of general thinking as a rather artificial 
optimism has been grafted on European life from 
the outside. 

Nevertheless, in order to gain real strength Eu- 
rope would have to re-vitalize its religion as well as 
its cultural values. It is striving to become a real 
community, instead of a utilitarian society, because 
only this can give it strength and permanence. The 
unity of Europe was a fact in the Middle Ages and 
lasted in the European nobility and among scholars 
and intellectuals until the end of the 18th century. 
This unity needs to be re-established, rather than a 
form of unity which appeals too exclusively to 
economic interests. 

The change involved is more a change in mentality 
than anything else. The German writer Rauschning 
has spoken of the need for a “community-democ- 
racy”, and this expresses better what Europe needs 
than the term “welfare state” though the contrast is 
one of attitude rather than an actual divergence. 

The feeling of community which begins to develop 
in Europe is rooted in the idea that our basic social 
institutions are permanent, and that our society is 
mainly a compromise between economy, state and 
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religion. There is a formula for this compromise 
which has to come out of the reality of life itself. 

This trend can be observed in political life which 
in most European countries shows a simplification to 
conservative, liberal and labor parties. These three 
approaches really involve the basic attitudes in rela- 
tion to the state: conservative guidance, limited 
guidance, socio-economic guidance. But the relation- 
ship government-citizen has never been the full ex- 
pression of European life as there needs must be a 
free religious and cultural sphere while also intellec- 
tual life is rooted in that part of society which remains 
partially outside the realm of the state. 

In other words, Europe contains the elements 
needed for its reconstruction, but the question is 
whether they can find sufficient means of expression. 
The growing influence of the state does not foster 
the spirit of community while inter-governmental 
cooperation does not reach into the sphere of the 
individual. In some respects less would be definitely 
more, though time may bring a better relationship 
between European reality and the superstructure of 
state and politics. Too much lip-service is given to 
change which is not essentially needed and to ar- 
rangements which are more involved than their pur- 
poses warrant. A certain simplification would mean 
a better appreciation of supranational trends which 
are carried in reality only by a real community 
feeling. 

The European thinks and feels nationally, and this 
has to be the basis of cooperation rather than a 
watered-down internationalism. In order to coop- 
erate we do not have to be the same, and it is one 
of the unfortunate remnants of rationalism that 
equalization is confused with cooperation. Fqualiza- 
tion can damage cooperation because our desire for 
cooperation is based upon our being different. If 
cooperation is seen purely quantitatively, it has no 
longer any reality for the individual as it contradicts 
the need for an increasing division of social labor. 

This latter fact is the salient reality of post-war 
European life, and in order to give sufficient cohesion 
to this complex society, it needs most a strengthening 
of those community-factors which have reality for the 
European individual. 

The complexity of each individual function creates 
a spirit of cooperation, but this spirit functions in 
regard to the limited sphere in which the individual 
operates: the economy, the government, science, edu- 
cation, etc. All these partial loyalties need to be 
recombined in order to give the “large society” a real 
existence. 

Complexity beyond a certain point begins to defeat 
itself, and this is often overlooked in modern think- 
ing. The “depersonalization” of the complex society 
recreates the desire for the personalized leader and 
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sometimes the “over-personalized one”. The latter 
is a danger as he simplifies the complexity of society 
and can bring it back to chaos. 

This universal problem has specific aspects for 
Europe which has suffered deeply from this conflict. 
In order to avoid it in the future, it must find again 
the feeling of historical continuity which is essential 
to the individual. For this continuity Europe needs 
the essence of its national values, but freed from 
chauvinism and imperialism. Without its national 
cultures and its common religions Europe would 
become an amorphous mass, at the beck and call of 
empty slogans and easily swayed by a crisis. 

There is no doubt that many Europeans are aware 
of this, and that there are enough of the living forces 
in the European populations which make real unity 
possible. But what the people want most is to be 
presented with the reality of life, instead of with a 
dehydrated version. Man is not basically a hedonist, 
and it is an error to treat him as such. He is also not 
basically a materialist, but needs the “wider version”. 

All these elements are amply represented in Fu- 
rope’s past, and the European has to do no more, 
like all other people, than to be himself, but this 
means that he must break through the compulsions 
which modern society engenders. The complexity 
of modern society is undoubtedly going to stay with 
us as it is the society of large numbers, but in spite 
of the complexity we can strive for the recreation of 
human values. We have not yet learned to live with 
modern society, and we over estimate the role of 
technology, the impact of government on the indi- 
vidual, the function of education and many other 
things. The individual can adapt himself to the 
“new society”, but he has to see it as having grown 
out of the past and in the light of Man’s permanent 
attributes. There is also no reason that it has to grow 
still more complex: it is more essential that we learn 
to live with it first. 

For the European this means that he has to re- 
construct a part of his past before he will be able to 
have greater confidence in the future. Our faith in 
life comes from within, but not from being “insured” 
though this may help and strengthen the first quality. 

The future of the world belongs to those nations 
which will succeed in giving a certain permanence to 
the social forms of modern society and which can 
re-adjust them to this purpose. In this respect, the 
chance of Europe is as good as that of any other 
part of the world, and it has no reason to be either 
pessimistic or optimistic. Europe can afford to be 
realistic, and, that means internationally that it can- 
not favor any great change as any such change is 
wrought with grave dangers. It can also not become 
a third power, but within the present forms of or- 
ganization, it can re-assert its own values and in this 
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way seek to contribute to creation of a more perma- 
nent order which then will find new social forms 
when the time is ripe. This means that Europe’s 
integration is a pragmatic process for which one can- 
not rationally devise the proper form. 

The confusing number of European organizations 
is not alarming because it means that a road of trial 
and error is being followed, out of which the proper 
forms may gradually emerge. In the different Euro- 
pean organizations we find the dominant modes of 
thought: the European Coal and Steel Community, 
Euratom and the Common Market represent the 
dirigistic types of thinking; the Europe of the Seven, 
the ideas of a liberal economy; the Council of Eu- 
rope and O.E.E.C. intergovernmental cooperation. 
One might think that the division of Europe into a 
Europe of the Inner Six and the Outer Seven is 
detrimental, and that Europe would be better off 
without these organizations. 

It is different, however, if one regards the Euro- 
pean agencies in the light of the need for the organi- 
zation, while the proper forms will have to emerge 
gradually. The present forms are only tentative as 
European integration operates upon different levels 
which have as yet insufficient contact with one another. 

Great expectations are centered in the European 
parliament, and perhaps this will be one of the 
crucial links in a chain which is as yet incomplete. 

An elected European parliament with limited 
functions might force the political parties into re- 
consideration of their value-system and cause a de- 
crease in purely opportunistic attitudes or of regard- 
ing the political party as an instrument to guard the 
interests of specific groups. A re-orientation of 
political life may rekindle the disappearing interest 
of the individual who begins to regard the political 
party as a managerial organization charged with safe- 
guarding some of his interests. New political forms 
upon the European level might also help to alter 
the national political forms which in many cases are 
showing signs of petrification. 

If political life is to have any reality, it cannot 
continue on the road of depersonalization and of party 
machineries which the voter regards with complete 
indifference. 


The individual has lost all feeling of any choice as 
new organizational forms and managerial govern- 
ment give him the idea that there is no link between 
his individual values and those of the political 
decision-makers. A lot of this is due to the preten- 
tious pseudo-scientific terminology which has become 
the fashion and which shields the desire for deter- 
ministic policies. 

A democracy and determinism cannot go hand in 
hand unless one accepts a general confusion of minds 
as a more or less permanent situation. 


Government regulates society, but it does not de- 
termine it. The real forces of society show themselves 
in the individual, and the art, not the science, of 
governing consists in being aware of these forces and 
of being able to guide them into the proper channels. 

Western society has to find its strength—also 
economically—within itself as it no longer controls 
the world and no amount of technical innovation can 
alter this basic fact. The great danger is that wishful 
thinking leads to the creation of an excessive super- 
structure which would ultimately result in increasing 
indifferentism as people want to be governed rather 
than given promises about a future perfect society. 


There is no need for all this, and realism could 
reduce life to its normal proportions and make it 
understandable and acceptable to the individual. 


If Europe overprojects itself or the future, it will 
have to bear very grave consequences of such mis- 
apprehensions. If the present generation organizes 
its life realistically, the generations of the future will 
owe it more gratitude than if it conjures a mirage 
before our eyes. The Western world possesses a great 
deal of normal human strength and energy, and if it 
does not overexpand, it can continue upon a road of 
normal social growth. If it continues to think in 
terms of the 19th century, it may easily waste its 
strength on many efforts that have no reality in 
terms of the world situation. The sounder the West- 
ern world, the more it will furnish an example to new 
societies. These societies need change, particularly 
in the economic field, but for Europe the guiding 
principle should be to translate the ideas of progress 
into those of permanence. 
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A Major Challenge of the 1960’s— 
Establishment of a Sound 
Relationship Between the World’s 


Developed and 


Less-Developed Nations 


The two fundamental world issues of the 1960’s 
will concern the impact of modern weapons and sci- 
ence on international relations and the relationship 
between the developed and the less-developed na- 
tions. These issues involve great threats and exciting 
challenges. The purpose of this article is to focus 
on the second of these two issues. That is, how to 
build a positive and enduring relationship between 
the developed and the less-developed nations. 

There is no panacea or single course available to 
seek or to follow. Foreign policy is a reflection of 
what we are, what we do, and what we want. Society 
must move dynamically on many domestic and inter- 
national fronts simultaneously to meet these chal- 
lenges and threats. Our economic, social, educational, 
scientific and cultural institutions must grow and 
develop. Both our human and physical resources 
must be mobilized to meet new and rising goals. The 
capacity to get on with what needs to be done to 
survive and prosper in the second half of the 20th 
century is still vastly under-estimated. 

The ferment now taking place is encouraging. As 
recently as a year ago, many of the basic issues were 
not clearly identified. A clear course should now be 
charted. The drafters of the Marshall Plan did so in 
a most positive and enduring manner. “Our policy is 
directed not against any country or doctrine but 
against hunger, poverty, despair and chaos. Its pur- 
pose should be the revival of a working economy in 
the world so as to permit the emergence of political 
and social conditions in which free institutions can 
exist.” In the last few weeks there have been en- 
couraging signs that the stage is being set to support 
the right programs for the right reasons. 

The challenges and threats are so complex and 
explosive that a set of sound principles must govern 
the many interrelated policies and actions required. 
This is no easy task. Historically speaking, we are 
still babes in the woods. 
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BY JOSEPH F. SLATER 
International Affairs Program, The Ford Foundation 


Before attempting to state some of the important 
principles which I believe should govern the estab- 
lishment of a sound relationship between the devel- 
oped and the less-developed nations, it is necessary 
to underscore what is already going on in this vast 
field, as well as the obstacles to the rapid acceleration 
of the development pace. The public and private 
human and physical resources now devoted to this 
field are enormous. It is also clear that many of the 
less-developed countries would have difficulty ab- 
sorbing great increases of assistance at present. The 
establishment of an effective relationship between 
these two areas of the world is perhaps the most 
complex single problem which man has ever had to 
face. The entire society in both areas is involved. 

I wish to make two basic assumptions on which 
there may be some disagreement. The first is that 
merely to expand existing programs will not be 
sufficient. New tools and concepts for a new era must 
be developed. The second is that the developed na- 
tions have the capacity to support vast new programs 
provided there were a greater sense of purpose and 
a fuller utilization of resources than is now the case. 
Of course, more imaginative ways must also be found 
to increase the capacity of the less-developed nations 
to absorb greater capital and human investments. 

Many of the principles mentioned below may seem 
very elementary. However, I believe that a thought- 
ful debate on the validity and application of certain 
of these principles should be part of the process of 
shifting gears and tooling up for a new era. Many 
of these principles, while they might appear obvious, 
are not now serving as the ground rules either for 
current programs or planned efforts. 

The principles to govern a more imaginative and 
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massive approach to economic, social and political 
development must be based on the assessment of the 
nature of the problem. The building of a satisfactory 
relationship between the developed and less-devel- 
oped nations, in my opinion, is just as vital to our 
survival as is the resolution of many of the present 
Fast-West conflicts. The per capita annual income 
of 50% of the world’s population is now estimated 
at less than $100 annually; 70% at less than $300; 
and over 90% of the world’s population at less than 
$1200 (Per capita annual income in the United 
States is now approximately $2600). The nutri- 
tional standards and way of life required for human 
dignity, intellectual growth and viable institutions 
are not now available to over half of the world’s 
population. 


General Considerations and Basic Purposes 


The basic challenge is to demonstrate that eco- 
nomic, political and social progress can be made by 
the less-developed nations at the required pace with 
free institutions and without resort to the creation 
of monolithic states at the expense of individual 
freedom. The world cannot afford to wait until 
resources have been released by a disarmament agree- 
ment before establishing the programs required to 
meet this challenge. The peoples of the less- 
developed nations must have evidence to support 
the conviction that they are part of a dynamic and 
growing society. 

Our survival is at stake. But there are also 
humanitarian reasons for the actions which we must 
take. We should not be self-conscious in stating our 
basic desire to be associated with the development of 
these countries because they are part of mankind. 
This means that their problems must be approached 
on their merits and not as an extension of cold war 
strategy. It is to be hoped that in the process inter- 
national order will be strengthened and world ten- 
sions reduced. 

The legitimate sensitivities of the people of the 
less-developed nations must be borne in mind. The 
new relationship must be based on mutual respect 
and self help. We must not play the role of the 
rich uncle and we should avoid actions which might 
detract from the dignity of the people and institu- 
tions in these emerging countries. 

We must be realistic, however, about what can be 
accomplished, even in a decade or so. The shibboleth 
that economic development, at least in the short run, 
will bring about stability must be destroyed. The 
very process in which we are engaged is bound to 
generate instability since old orders are giving way. 
We must also avoid the illusion that the gap between 
the rich and the poor nations will be substantially 
reduced for many decades, although the widening of 
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the gap should be checked. The goal should be an 
expanding world economy in which both the devel- 
oped and the less-developed countries grow. To 
distribute the wealth from the developed to the less- 
developed countries would, obviously, be impractical 
and solve nothing. 


Do we have the capacity to increase dramatically 
the resources which can be devoted to these tasks? 
I believe we have. There should be much greater 
self-confidence about the capability of this country 
and other parts of the free world to do more about 
these problems. If we are to utilize more fully our 
human and physical resources, we might require a 
longer work week, higher taxes and perhaps fewer 
consumer goods in the short run. If the developed 
nations are growing and encouraging dynamic insti- 
tutions, however, they will not have to reduce their 
standard of living or way of life over the long run 
to help significantly to raise the standard of living 
in the emerging countries. 

The public, particularly in the developed coun- 
tries, must be made acutely aware of the challenges 
and threats involved. The public must also have a 
more concrete sense of association with these pro- 
grams. 

We must develop some new terms for ideas which 
now cause misunderstanding abroad. We must im- 
prove our ability to communicate. A large increase 
in efforts to teach foreign languages in both the 
developed and the less-developed countries must 
also be achieved. 


Scope and Timing of Programs 


One of the most important mental gears to be 
shifted concerns the duration of our efforts. Thinking, 
planning and financing must now be thought of in 
terms of decades. We must avoid the annual ago- 
nizing reappraisals of the past. Programs must have 
continuity to have any chance of success. Both 
quantitative and qualitative development goals and 
objectives for the emerging nations must be set. That 
is, there should be quantitative goals both in terms 
of raising living standards by a certain percentage 
annually and to increase by a certain number each 
year the managerial, professional and skilled working 
force, the numbers of schools, and so forth. There 
should be qualitative goals such as the development 
of free and viable institutions, and cultural advance- 
ment. 

The emerging countries vary greatly in their stages 
of development. There is no magic formula to apply. 
Each country and region must be considered sepa- 
rately and then related to the global picture. The 
development at these different stages of educational, 
scientific and cultural institutions in the emerging 
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nations must be undertaken concurrently with capital 
development projects. They must receive an equal 
priority. 


Content of Programs 


Great attention must be paid in planning assistance 
programs to local needs and desires. Ready-made 
blueprints and action programs cannot be imposed on 
the less-developed nations. They must participate 
much more fully in the planning process and at an 
earlier stage. The developed nations must be asso- 
ciated with the building of local institutions in the 
emerging countries. These efforts must be based on 
the latters’ culture and on their traditional ties with 
their neighbors and with countries of the developed 
world. 

The emerging nations are rightly insisting that 
their institutions be developed more rapidly to meet 
locally their own capital and human resource needs. 
To meet these needs will require some major ad- 
justments in our own society. At present, talent in 
the developed countries is highly fragmented into 
business, academic and governmental compartments. 
Business and government must establish a much 
closer relationship to help accelerate both capital 
projects and technical assistance, research and train- 
ing efforts. Incentives and rewards must be built 
into our society for extended periods of service over- 
seas of many of our best people. The youth of the 
developed nations must be encouraged to seek careers 
and service in helping to meet these problems. Plans 
for voluntary overseas service (or overseas service in 
lieu of military conscription) should be developed. 

The less-developed nations must be encouraged to 
trade with and to find reasonably dependable markets 
in the developed countries. Trade and investment 
must increasingly replace grants and aid since the 
former are potentially much larger factors and more 
organic. Some basic readjustments in the economy 
of the developed nations will be required to enable 
the emerging countries to sell increasing quantities 
of both industrial commodities and raw materials to 
the developed nations and to each other. Measures 
to reduce the adverse effects of widely fluctuating 
basic commodity prices must also be established. 
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Organizational Considerations 


No single effective organizational approach to 
these problems is valid. The trend, however, should 
be towards the use of multilateral programs and 
towards the strengthening of the UN and inter- 
national machinery generally. In certain cases, bi- 
lateral assistance programs will continue to be the 
most effective channel. Various public and private 
efforts must be interrelated and coordinated. They 
cannot be submerged into one massive organization. 
Regional cooperation among the less-developed na- 
tions should be encouraged to prevent compartmen- 
talization of resources and ultra-nationalism. This 
must be done in a way which does not lead to dis- 
criminatory practices or which detracts from the 
concept of an expanding world economy. 


Conclusions 

Until the stage is set and programs prepared for 
this new era, existing programs must be supported. 
There are many mistakes now being made and there 
will be many in the future. We must realize, how- 
ever, that even 50% success in carrying out many 
of these complex programs would represent a monu- 
mental achievement. 

Is there any satisfactory alternative to these courses 
of action? The President’s Committee, which recently 
studied United States economic and military assist- 
ance programs (the Draper Committee), concluded 
“The only alternative we can see to the interdepend- 
ent allied free world, strengthened by our aid where 
needed, would be the Fortress America concept— 
taking our first stand in the last ditch.” 

A new sense of urgency in the current ferment 
and debate is needed to bring these challenges and 
threats out of the realm of discussion and into the 
area of effective action programs. The debate and 
reappraisal should now take specific form. Time- 
tables and goals should be established. Governmen- 
tal and private meetings should be held in 1960 to 
analyze the broad requirements for material and 
human progress in the next decade, to identify the 
respective roles and amounts of individual and collec- 
tive efforts, and to define the kind of action programs 
required by the perilous but exciting times in which 
we live. 
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Righteous Proclamation Rather 
Than Reasoned Policy? 


A Critique of America The Vincible by John Emmet Hughes* 


Is it possible to get behind particulars and grasp 
the general point of view and the intellectual and 
moral burden of America The Vincible? Let us 
attempt to do this, and, then, if we are at all success- 
ful in understanding the mind of the author, pass 
on to a critical estimate of his contention and theses. 

America The Vincible is much more than a polit- 
ical commentary or a treatise on foreign policy. It is 
a national morality play in form, and the action and 
characterization, though drawn from actual history, 
are viewed as dramatic and tragic. The whole work 
is suffused with a spirit of moral intensity and high 
purpose. 

The play has three acts, constituting the Parts of 
the Table of Contents. They are The Trial, The 
Testimony, and The Verdict. 

The United States of America is on trial for its 
life—standing at the bar of the judgment of history. 
The capital nature of the challenge which we as a 
people must answer or forfeit our life is enforced 
by the revolution of the times and the power and 
persistence of what Karl Marx himself called the 
specter of Communism. Despite all that we have 
attempted and done during the unavailing postwar 
years, and despite the grave and threatening cir- 
cumstances faced by the Soviet Union, the specter 
has not vanished or retired, but looms taller and 
more menacing than ever. 

A trial means witnesses and testimony. The first 
body of testimony placed in evidence by the author 
comes out of what he calls the dialogue of democracy. 
The idea here is that in a democracy there is a mutual 
and intimate conversation going on between State 
and People, whereas in a tyranny only the State 
speaks. There is no dialogue but simply a monologue. 
Only where the State and the People do not really 
talk to each other, using terms dishonestly and 
concealing thought rather than serving reason, the 
end is bound to be disaster. As we have already 
seen, Hughes believes that the dialogue of our 
democracy during the past decade and more has been 
depraved and hollow. 

A second figurative witness which he summons is 


*America The Invincible, by Emmet John Hughes, Doubleday 
& Company, Inc., Garden City, New York, 1959. 
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the typical myths or fondly pictured notions Amer- 
icans cherish, held up to the mirror of truth. An 
example is the notion of the essential irrelevance of 
power to politics. The upshot of this testimony is 
that America tends to rely on illusion whereas a large 
part of the genius of Communism is realism about 
power. 

There is, finally, the testimony of diplomacy or 
the dialogue of American and other nations. Here, 
again, the American performance is seen as vitiated 
by chronic illusions. “The diplomacy of America— 
the dialogue of America with other nations of its own 
time—has seemed scarcely less imperfect, for it has 
taken direction, as it must, from the dialogue of 
American democracy itself. The illusions of word 
have become, again and again, the illusions of policy. 
And the racing, galloping wish has given more than 
one reckless ride to poor and obscure purpose.” 
(p. 139) 

Especially notable, in Hughes’ view, is the monot- 
onous sameness of American foreign policy, despite 
claims to start afresh and resounding new verbal 
incantations; and our peculiar complex about negoti- 
ation with Soviet diplomacy in which are compacted 
almost all the illusions voiced in the dialogue of 
American democracy. 

The verdict is still to be given. It cannot, up to 
this hour, be written or even gauged with any con- 
fidence. What can be done is to apply intelligence 
to the facts and the problem, as was done when the 
American nation was born. This involves, given the 
situation in which our policy finds itself and indeed 
the awful predicament of our trial as a nation, the 
thinking of new thoughts and the doing of new deeds. 

It is in a prudent and exploratory treatment of 
these two areas, new thoughts and new deeds, that 
Hughes brings his drama to a somewhat prosaic 
close. This final Part, The Verdict, is one of the most 
constructive and cohesive sections of the book. It 
contains a great deal of counsel that is both practical 
and intelligent. Even so, the prescription is a matter 
of applying sound principles in a general way to facts 
and circumstances clearly seen and discerningly 
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judged. It is a matter also of what we are and how 
we think and whether we have the capacity for 
genuine self-criticism and costing self-discipline. 
There are no pat solutions or policies by slide-rule; 
and it will never be possible to see the end surely 
or to proceed without risk and danger. 

To sum up, the message of Hughes in America 
The Vincible is a prophetic one in the Biblical sense 
of the word, although the terms used are more secular 
than theological. His supreme criterion is truth, 
which I once heard a great philosopher, Whitehead, 
define as the conformation of appearance to reality. 
He sees our great Republic the United States as 
having stumbled and muddled along in an hour of 
massive challenge and priceless opportunity because 
men, good men, embraced half-truths and lies and 
hypocritically rationalized expediencies rather than 
truth and reality. Instead of a reasoned policy, con- 
formed always to the facts and moderated by habitual 
intelligence, we as a State and People have pro- 
claimed our righteousness and truth and then waited 
confidently and recklessly for the march of historic 
events to vindicate our position. When history, as 
in the issue of Soviet technology, had its own ideas, 
we have been very much upset. Hysteria, however, 
will not serve us in the hour of trial. Instead we 
must draw on our latent and unused resources of in- 
telligence and face the moral cost of the renewing 
of our national will. We must bring forth in a needy 
and perilous world fruits worthy of repentance, 
namely, new ideas and new deeds. 

Hughes is at least as much an artist and a poet as 
a philosopher and thinker—I suspect far more. He 
puts these theses and this central framework of con- 
tention over and over, with a sustained eloquence and 
the ability to muster periods and charges of rhetoric 
that echo with a Churchillian balance and at times a 
deep Miltonic thunder. This is at once a large part 
of the fascination of America The Vincible and the 
source of its principal drawback, a certain monotony 
and a sense of moving round and round in circles. 

What shall we say of the gravamen of Hughes’ 
bill of indictment, which is admittedly very severe 
and bears centrally on the continuation in a Presiden- 
tial election year of the dialogue of our democracy? 

The answer, I believe, is that this author has 
drawn up with profound conviction a case that is 
substantially accurate. It will do every American, 
even those leaders whose feet the shoe especially 
pinches, good to listen to Hughes soberly and with 
an open mind. He has made perhaps the severest 
criticism of American foreign policy and diplomacy 
in the reign of Eisenhower and Dulles, and by im- 
plication in the proto-period of Truman and Ache- 
son, that could be made. He has anchored this 
criticism in considerations of ultimate philosophy, 
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morality, and political first principles. He has set 
all this in a dramatic framework controlled by the 
motif of a nation on trial and in peril of its very life, 
a premise which I believe to be incontrovertible. 

Where Hughes does perhaps go astray, and in 
his zeal for country and for truth is led to be often 
less than just, is (a) in failing to make sufficient 
allowance for human weakness and malice and (b) in 
ignoring the essential “grayness” or relativity of 
politics as an area of human action. 

The weight we place on these factors, which are 
obviously related to the degree of applicability of 
reason and intelligence in politics, will determine 
our expectations in assessing a nation, a policy, or a 
particular political period. An extreme example 
would be the weighing of a country’s achievement 
and character in war. Generally, we are highly 
pragmatic at this point, choosing to take the result, 
be grateful if it was victory, and refrain from looking 
too closely at the negative details of waste, blunder- 
ing, blood lust, cowardice, accident, luck, delay, and 
inability to test alternative decisions. As a distin- 
guished soldier once remarked, It is never a case 
in war of how many things you did right, but of 
how few mistakes you managed to make. 

Politics has a close relation to war. In fact, the 
classic definition of war, no longer very useful in 
the nuclear period, is the dictum of von Clausewitz 
that war is the extension of policy by other means. 
In politics as in war, power and self-interest are 
chief motives. The field of action is always marked 
by conflict, in a democracy openly and designedly so. 
This introduces inevitably a situation basically char- 
acterized by cross purposes and limitation upon free- 
dom of action. The younger Pitt grasped this point 
brilliantly in the aphorism that politics is the art of 
the possible. 

There is another side, since man is an intellectual 
and moral being, capable of ideal sentiments and 
purposes, as well as a political animal. This means 
that justice, charity, welfare, human worth, the serv- 
ice of God will be and should be injected into political 
endeavor. As a result, moralism, self-righteousness, 
and fanaticism may become strong factors in politics 
and diplomacy, just as cynicism, Machiavellianism, 
and realpolitik are possible outcomes in the art and 
theory of government. 

Ideally, the real and the ideal, the relative and 
the absolute, meet in the mind and person of the 
political ruler. They must meet, interact, and merge 
in a fruitful union at the level of practice. There can 
be no exact formula for this, but influential factors on 
the ideal side are morality, religion, education, na- 
tional tradition, and the individual conscience. I 
believe that this approach is superior to Hughes’ 
strict separation of the nation and the civilization, 
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with the apparent danger that the nation is freed too 
easily from moral restraint and the civilization is 
equated not so much with transcendent moral values 
as with existing embodiment and practice, as for 
example Western civilization. The kind of problem 
that could arise under this formula is the one that 
did arise when Great Britain, France, and Israel 
invaded Egypt over the Suez Canal. 

It remains most urgent that the area of the real 
occupied by politics be kept firmly in view, and that 
no quarter be given to attempts to substitute moral 
preachment for reasoned policy expressed in prudent 
action. Here Hughes is right, and some of his fervor 
is justified. Perfection, however, is not to be expected 
in politics and there is more ground for tolerance 
toward errors and follies, and for thankfulness that 
the U.S.A. has done as well and shown as great 
maturity as she has, than the President’s speechwriter 
seems to feel. 

Let the final word be his, with commendation for 


a brave and earnest endeavor and an unresting spirit 
of “mental fight”. 

“We are warned—in measuring the power that 
challenges America—that the right measure does not 
gauge by right. We are reminded to acknowledge 
the menacing force of the untruth, the fervent belief 
of the unbeliever. We are reminded to discern the 
strength of weakness, as it speaks to the kindred 
weak, and the feebleness of freedom, as it speaks to 
those who have known little freedom. 

“And seeing and accepting all such things, we may 
sense new strength in ourselves—by new understand- 
ing of the power of others. 

“We may acquire some simple chastity of thought 
—by acknowledging that the facts and circumstances, 
with which we must live and cope, are themselves 
neither simple nor pure. 

“This, surely, is the beginning of the sovereignty 
of truth—in the mind of a people, and in the policy 
of a nation.” 


Sweden Faces the Nuclear Dilemma 


That nuclear weapons are the “great equalizers” 
of world politics has become a cliché in these days of 
widespread consideration of the possible expansion 
of the nuclear club. Although it usually symbolizes 
the changed military balance that would exist after 
any small state acquired nuclear capability, there 
seems to be a growing awareness that the day-by-day 
course of international affairs as well would never 
be the same again after a small number of minor 
powers—or even one of them—add nuclear weapons 
to their armories. 

It is impossible to forecast all the effects of such a 
blow to the uneasy poise of the contemporary state 
system. One certain result, however, would be the 
final interment of the concept of “bipolarity” and 
its underlying assumption that the only issues that 
count in world affairs are those stemming from the 
Soviet-American confrontation. The appearance of 
a small state as a nuclear power would be the cul- 
mination of a long series of shocks to the “two- 
power world,” and would destroy forever what 
remains of its organizational pattern. All states 
would be forced to operate within a new system, 
bereft of all the familiar organizational and pro- 
cedural landmarks. Such new conditions would 
obviously force everyone to devise new policies, and 
an entirely different international order would be 


born. 
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BY CHARLES O. LERCHE, JR. 


School of International Service 
The American University 


Among the most affected by the need for reap- 
praisal would be the principal actor: the small state 
that set the reaction going by obtaining a nuclear 
punch. Among the many would-be candidates for 
this position, at least one has been facing the question 
squarely and trying to make up its mind about taking 
the fateful step. This, as Americans have learned 
(somewhat to their surprise) during recent months, 
is Sweden—a nation whose image to the United 
States is almost the embodiment of “peace” and 
whose consideration of nuclear status has seemed to 
many Americans to be almost out of character. 

Sweden differs from the other smaller aspirants 
to nuclear arms in two important respects: in the 
first place, her foreign policy over the last century 
and a half provides some assurance that she would 
not use her nuclear weapons recklessly; second, she 
has the resources and the ability to manufacture 
bombs herself. The decision whether or not to ac- 
quire them, therefore, is for Sweden a realistic one. 
The public debate as it has gone on during the past 
year and a half has concentrated upon whether 
nuclear competence would produce gains enough to 
offset certain losses. Up to the present no consensus 
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in favor of the step has developed, and there are 
only few prospects of an affirmative decision. 

The argument in favor of atomic weapons has 
been based upon one solid contention: Sweden’s 
position between the two cold-war camps is uncom- 
fortable and exposed. Not a member of NATO (or 
any other collective defense arrangement), the coun- 
try is forced to assume that she can count on no 
outside help in defending herself. Although possess- 
ing a substantial and well-equipped military machine, 
Sweden recognizes that she would be able to offer 
only token resistance to any Soviet aggression. If 
she had available a modest stock of low-yield, 
“tactical,” atomic weapons to supplement the existing 
conventional forces, they would have a dual effect: 
Soviet expansionism would be further deterred, and 
the Red forces would suffer real punishment if they 
actually invaded. 

This military argument is met squarely by the 
opponents of nuclear armament. Their position rests 
on the view that the kind and amount of weapons 
under discussion would be militarily useless. “Tacti- 
cal” atomic bombs in the numbers contemplated 
would not add anything significant to Sweden’s real 
ability to defend herself against a Soviet attack, 
either against Sweden herself or—probably in Swed- 
ish minds a more serious danger—against Finland. 
Instead, there is some feeling that such a small 
nuclear capacity would instead serve only as a provo- 
cation and thus make more likely the kind of Russian 
action that all Swedes dread. Although a program 
to build really big bombs in significant numbers is 
theoretically feasible, this would put Sweden into 
the arms race much farther than anyone advocates 
today, and would also increase any provocative effect 
on the USSR. It is doubtful that the country would 
be allowed time to carry through any such massive 
effort: the Soviet would scotch it before it really 
got under way. 

But the military argument, heated though it has 
become on occasion, is not really the fundamental 
issue in Sweden’s approach to the nuclear dilemma. 
Although frequently missed by Swedes themselves 
in the heat of controversy, the real crux of the 
discussion lies in Sweden’s contemporary world role 
and the change it would undergo if the nation joined 
the nuclear club. 

Modern Sweden’s foreign policy incorporates a 
number of elements that combine to make the na- 
tion’s international position surprisingly strong. The 
bedrock of Swedish policy is, of course, neutrality— 
although Swedes themselves prefer to call their 
policy “alliance-free.” Coupled with this eschewing 
of alignments with power blocs is its natural comple- 
ment: a meticulous insistence on minding Sweden’s 
own business and a refusal to hand down moral, 
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political, or economic judgments on_ ideological 
grounds. A third element of strength in her position 
is a tradition of activism: although formally un- 
committed, Sweden in practice has been willing to 
intervene into almost any sort of international dispute 
and exert its efforts in the direction of a peaceful 
solution. 

Due to the skill and realism with which this policy 
has been prosecuted—and to a good bit of luck— 
Sweden has become one of the most influential states 
in world politics and probably the most important 
small state in the world. Put bluntly, nobody fears 
Sweden; her projected image of disinterestedness, 
fairness, and commitment to accommodation and 
peace is so widely accepted that what she contends for 
always receives a serious hearing and frequently is 
taken into large account when solutions are worked 
out. 

One interesting aspect of her unique status is the 
way in which her influences extends both to small 
states and to large ones. Although refusing to affli- 
ate formally with any small-state bloc, Stockholm’s 
voice is one of the most persuasive in expressing 
neutral opinion, for example in the United Nations. 
In particular situations Sweden has been quite suc- 
cessful in whipping together temporary bloc-type 
groups to add strength to its own position. As the 
only active European neutral, she has great appeal 
to the non-Western majority of the uncommitted 
world. 

But Sweden also enjoys in great measure the con- 
fidence of the great powers as well. Both sides in 
the cold war find value in the role she has chosen 
to play; both would be deeply distressed at any 
major departure from it. As an intermediary, as a 
channel of communication, as a buffer, and occasion- 
ally as an impartial arbiter, Sweden helps provide 
some badly needed lubrication to the rustry wheels 
of international intercourse across the Iron Curtain. 

It seems clear to most Swedes that becoming a 
nuclear state would destroy this special position at 
one blow. Instead of being the state that everyone— 
large and smail—trusts, Sweden would immediately 
become a member of that larger group that everyone 
fears. From the moment she appeared as a nuclear 
power, she would be able to exert only such influ- 
ence on events as she could compel by force; no 
longer would she be able to tap the large reservoir 
of free consent that she now can exploit. She would, 
in a word, exchange the position of the world’s lead- 
ing small state for that of the smallest nuclear power. 
It is difficult to understand why this would be de- 
sirable. 

Some Swedes, it is true, deny that this is a realistic 
view. They feel that the world’s high opinion of 
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Sweden would not be affected, and that a nuclear 
Sweden would be only a stronger version of the pre- 
atomic one; her new role, in other words, would be 
enlarged but not substantively changed. If the world 
likes Sweden as she is now, it will like her even more 
as a nuclear state. 

This argument demands too much. Any state be- 
comes disturbed when one of its fellows—regardless 
of size—acquires a major increase in strength, and 
always readjusts its policy to compensate for the 
changed relationship. The first casualty of such re- 
assessments would be Sweden’s special posture, no 
matter how sincere were her intentions. 

The nuclear dilemma bears down most severely 
here. The small states would no longer accept Swe- 
den as one of their own, but would instead accord her 
the same distrust now shared by the other nuclear 
powers. The major states, however, would not be 
overly impressed by Sweden’s new but limited capa- 
bility. She could never hold her own with them; she 
would never be any more than a junior member of 
the nuclear club, caught neatly in a competitive rela- 
tionship but doomed forever to inferiority. 

A further consequence of the decision would ob- 
viously be the abandonment of the long-cherished 
policy of neutrality. With her augmented power, 
she would no longer be permitted the luxury of being 
alliance-free. Both sides would loose avalanches of 
pressures on her as each sought either to win her to 
its camp or at least to deny her strength to the other. 
Few Swedes pretend that their country could long 
hold out against such barrages without making major 
—and probably very uncomfortable—adjustments in 
her position. Some, facing the situation squarely, are 
arguing today that any pro-nuclear decision should 
be coupled with immediate entry into NATO. 


What the whole argument boils down to is whether 


Sweden should seek to maintain its present position . 


in world affairs or, by developing as a nuclear state, 
take up again its historic role as a “small great 
power.” Involved in the latter status would be a 
military posture sufficient to overawe smaller states 
and to compel respect from larger ones, coupled with 
a more ambitious foreign policy. Although by no 
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means a majority, the advocates of the second alter- 
native are not few. 

The more than two centuries since Charles XII 
was one of the dominant figures in European politics 
have by no means dulled his luster in Swedish eyes. 
Under a pacific and uncommitted exterior lurks a 
very real nostalgia for the days when Sweden was 
the equal of the great powers of Europe; a surpris- 
ing variety of informed and influential opinion in 
Sweden argues today that the real justification for 
nuclear weapons is that they will permit Sweden to 
escape from her position between East and West 
into a new area of freedom of action, defying either 
side to stop her. Swedes are fiercely proud, and the 
vision of a larger mission for their country cannot 
help but be fascinating to many. 

But Swedes are also realists, and in most of them 
reason quells the urges of romantic dreams of glory. 
The era of Charles XII is part of history, not to be 
recaptured. The nuclear debate must be fought out 
in terms of its relevance to Sweden’s contemporary 
role, and here the bulk of Swedish opinion and the 
policy of the Social Democratic government appar- 
ently agree. 

After many months of controversy, there seems 
little likelihood that Sweden will take any step to- 
ward nuclear capability in the foreseeable future. 
Neither the international political climate nor the 
military realities are sufficiently encouraging to jus- 
tify the risks. Sweden’s security—like that of most 
states—rests today not upon its unilateral capacity to 
defend itself, but rather upon the continued ability 
of the world to avoid war. In this kind of effort, 
most Swedes agree that their current non-nuclear 
position is a greater advantage than the possession of 
a handful of atomic bombs. 

Although the problem as Swedes see it is a dis- 
tinctively Swedish one, there is a lesson for all states 
in it. Nuclear capability is by no means a cure all for 
a country’s foreign policy frustrations; indeed, it may 
instead only compound difficulties. We may hope 
that the force of the Swedish example is not lost upon 
the less experienced and less sophisticated states that 
are also dreaming of the lofty—if shaky—eminence 
of membership in the nuclear club. 
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The Last Best Hope of Earth 


We and our allies are involved in a titanic strug- 
gle. It is of such a dimension and complexity as to 
baffle career diplomats and to defy complete under- 
standing by the layman. It is, in essence, a contest of 
ideas waged between Communism and Democracy, 
with the announced ultimate prize the entire human 
race. 

It is inevitable that I am led back to Lincoln’s 
House Divided Speech, as so many have been before 
me, and to wonder whether a world so divided can 
continue to live half slave and half free. It is the con- 
tention of the free world that the world will not fall, 
that it will not become entirely Communistic and 
that freedom will prevail. 

In this battle for sheer survival, the ideas of Abra- 
ham Lincoln and the power that has been generated 
by what he was, what he accomplished and what he 
stood for are, in my opinion, among the most potent 
weapons that the free world can wield. Since so 
many of the globe’s inhabitants are have-nots, the 
figure of Abraham Lincoln gains added strength be- 
cause of his own insignificant beginnings, and his life- 
long dedication to the dignity of man. Wherever one 
looks, whether at home or abroad, there are many 
examples of his imprint today. 

In 1958 World Brotherhood conducted an inter- 
national essay contest, “What World Brotherhood 
Means to Me.” There were four winners—a young 
Mexican woman, a Burmese housewife, a captain in 
the Danish army and a police corporal from Ghana. 
The young people were brought to the United States 
to receive their awards. In Washington, in February, 
they were taken to the Lincoln Memorial. The 
Ghanian, 23-year-old Assibi Abudu of Accra, walked 
up the steps and, turning his back on the text of the 
Gettysburg Address, recited it from memory, flaw- 
lessly, and with evident emotion. 

My own racial and national heritage is such that I 
believe, with Abraham Lincoln, that this Union of 
States which he fought to maintain and to restore is 
indeed “the last best hope of earth.” Because of his 
race and his nationality, Mr. Abudu may very well 
look back and think of Mr. Lincoln as the first great 
hope of Ghana. He will remember that the thrust 
of Lincoln’s annual Message to Congress of Decem- 
ber ’62 was directed at emancipation for the Negro— 
graduated emancipation, it is true, and with a final 
deadline 37 years off in 1900—but freedom never- 
theless. In all logic this young man from Ghana and 
his fellow-countrymen may attribute the recent crea- 
tion of their own new nation in considerable part to 
the extinction of slavery here. It is idle to speculate 
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as to the details of World Freedom had the Civil 
War ended differently or had Lincoln not been a 
man of such conviction. But none, I think, will deny 
that the course of freedom would have been retarded 
had its flame been snuffed out here and that today we 
would have a different and less favorable national 
image abroad. How long freedom would have been 
delayed and the exact difference in the face our na- 
tion shows the world I must leave to those qualified 
in the nuance and complexities of historical extrapo- 
lation. 

But I am sure that in the balances of men’s minds 
—whether they be men of Ghana and black, or men 
of India and brown, or men of China and yellow, or 
whether pigmented like ourselves and thus in a world 
sense in the minority — the existence of Abraham 
Lincoln and the body of people who supported him 
weighs in those balances more heavily in our national 
interest than we can realize. 

Lincoln scholars of note like Gerald McMurtry, 
Paul Angle, Justin Turner, have made recent jour- 
neys abroad and can speak more authoritatively in 
this regard. To substantiate this concept of Mr. Lin- 
coln as a bulwark of internationalism, I asked for 
some telegrams from these travelers: 

Gerald McMurtry — The people of southeastern Asia know 
Abraham Lincoln because of his Gettysburg Address. The 
“Government ‘of,’ ‘by,’ and ‘for the people’” is a ringing 
challenge to them today. Asia still looks to America as “the last 
best hope of earth,” and Lincoln is the most salable product 
any nation has to offer in the great world struggle to capture 
the minds of men. 

Paul M. Angle-—The democratic government which Japan now 
enjoys is not deeply rooted in the nation’s tradition. Many 
Japanese recognize the need to know more about democracy, 
and believe that they can best meet this need through the 
study of Lincoln’s life. Thus his example is a significant force 
in the new Japan. 

Justin G. Turner—Foreign travel enables one to appreciate the 
world influence of Lincoln. To the illiterate and downtrodden 
masses of North Africa, Lincoln represents a hope for a better 
future. In Israel, where Lincoln’s ideals are cherished, lectures 
will be presented by American scholars and historians. In Eng- 
land, reverence for Lincoln has been a factor in adding Amer- 
ican History courses to the college curriculum. Lincoln con- 
tinues to increase in world stature as a symbol of freedom to 
those peoples whose economic and educational standards must 
be improved if we are to enjoy peace and security. 


Mr. Abudu is now a student at Hampton Institute. 
After I had written about him I had some qualms in 
ascribing to him those thoughts and convictions. I 
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will also admit to a certain uneasiness because of the 
impulses and assumptions I have attached to Mr. 
Lincoln. I can only say that I have arrived at these 
after serious and careful deliberation and that on 
sober reflection they do not outrage any facts I know 
about him. I could not ask Mr. Lincoln if I had dealt 
fairly with him. But I could and did telephone to 
Mr. Abudu. I was pleased to learn that I had not 
strayed from his opinions about Lincoln. Further, I 
was delighted to have him tell me that although 
there was no formal instruction in Ghana about the 
specific contribution of Lincoln to their nationality it 
was, as he phrased it, nevertheless a more or less 
universal concept there. 

If without academic direction this is true in Ghana, 
I think I take not too great a leap to assume that 
elsewhere in the world the good that Lincoln did 
lives on and that he still serves us. 

He served us well on the 12th of February of last 
year when dignitaries from many nations went to 
Springfield, Illinois, to attend the dinner given by 
the Illinois Lincoln Sesquicentennial Commission. 
A telegram from Clyde Walton, Illinois State His- 
torian, says: 

Twenty-one foreign countries including ten ambassadors rep- 
resented at February 12 Lincoln Sesquicentennial Dinner at 
Springfield. Principal speaker Mayor Willy Brandt of West 
Berlin. Other speakers, Ambassadors Sir Harold Caccia, Great 
Britain; Herve Alphand, France; Ernest Bonhomme, Haiti. 
Although no Iron Curtain nation was represented 

at the Springfield dinner, when Mr. Khrushchev 
came to the United States, he paid his tribute to 
Abraham Lincoln, and further Soviet interest is ap- 
parent in the publication of Lincoln’s speeches in 
Russian. 

Most of us remember the dramatic confrontation 
of Mr. Khrushchev and Mr. Lincoln at the Lincoln 
Memorial that was suggested to the White House 
by Congressman Schwengel and which was recorded 
by Life Magazine in an unforgettable photograph. 
Who of us can evaluate, fully, the effect that long 
look of consideration had upon the mind of the chief 
of state of a great nation with a polarity the reverse 
of ours, with objectives antagonistic to ours and 
whose physical challenge to our continued existence 
absorbs more than half of our national budget and 
occupies not only our waking moments but those of 
the world at large? 

He stared at the heroic statue without speaking for 
some time. He did not or would not hear the pho- 
tographers who pleaded with him to turn around. 
Then he asked for translations of the graven utter- 
ances around him. It is unavoidable to presume that 
some of the personal greatness of Lincoln was added 
to the sum total of Khrushchev’s image of this 
country. 
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Elsewhere our visitor saw examples of our physical 
strength and our economic well-being. At the Me- 
morial he saw majestic evidence of our recognition of 
the emotional and spiritual qualities of the man who 
gave freedom a new birth and who pleaded in the 
closing days of a great domestic war not only for a 
just and lasting peace among ourselves, but with all 
nations. 

It would be as abhorrent to me, as it would be to 
you, to suggest that Lincoln foresaw these troubled 
times in any mystic sense of prescience. Had he had 
such foresight he could not have conducted the affairs 
of his office more accurately, nor spoken more pur- 
posefully for our present good. Again and again 
with brilliance he related our domestic problems to 
the international scene. Time after time he directed 
our foreign relations, or exerted a restraining influ- 
ence on others involved in them, in such a way as to 
earn our plaudits for his wisdom and foresight. 

Consider the full closing paragraph of his message 
to the Congress in 1862. All too many remember it 
only for the literary excellence or emotional content 
of a few phrases: 


“Fellow citizens, we cannot escape history. We 
of this Congress and this administration, will be 
remembered in spite of ourselves. No personal 
significance, or insignificance, can spare one or an- 
other of us. The fiery trial through which we pass, 
will light us down, in honor or dishonor, to the 
latest generation. We say we are for the Union. 
The world will not forget that we say this. We 
know how to save the Union. The world knows 
we do know how to save it.” 


He said “world” for a noble purpose. He knew 
that in his country was a plague of a most virulent 
kind and that its germs were blowing abroad. He 
believed that if the plague could be contained, and 
cured at home, then this plague of slavery, through- 
out the world—whether the bondage of men’s bodies 
or their minds—would be replaced by Freedom. He 
spoke not only for that day and to a narrow and in- 
sular purpose, but for all men, everywhere to hear, 
and for all time to come. 

I need do no more than remind you that Lincoln’s 
concern with liberty and the world as a whole and of 
our place in it was of long standing. You may trace 
it through much of his life. In the fifth of the Lin- 
coln-Douglas debates at Galesburg in 1858, he quotes 
Henry Clay to the effect that “Those who would re- 
press all tendencies to liberty . . . must blot out the 
moral lights around us—they must penetrate the 
human soul and eradicate the light of reason and the 
love of liberty.” In his Gettysburg Address he again 
casts his vision beyond the battlefield, past our conti- 
nental limits to the farthest shores—it was the world, 
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he thought, that would not remember. In considering 
his unwavering determination to accomplish his ends 
and the incredible patience and courage he displayed, 
I have sometimes thought that his awareness of the 
importance to mankind of what he was about might 
have been an unknown and secret emotional anchor 
to the windward. 


I do not suggest that patriotism alone would not 
have sustained him; I think that the more universal 
view I ascribe to him was in some ways an added 
buttress to his adversities. That he did not delineate 
a definitive belief in the Brotherhood and Parliament 
of Man is understandable when we consider the 
strong nationalistic currents that were flowing then. 
Indeed they still flow, and strongly. But in our gen- 
eration most of us have been forced to accept the con- 
cept of one world as a concomitant to the one com- 
mon fate that threatens its extinction. Most of us are 
really concerned now, and not wholly for selfish rea- 
sons, with the problems and the well being of men 
everywhere. Some of our attitude, if not of the 
world as a whole, must be traced to Lincoln’s gen- 
eral benevolence—for just as a man is, in great de- 
gree, the sum total of his progenitors, so a people is 
molded by its past. 


In these difficult times when, as Omar said, a hair 
perhaps divides the false and true and a split second 
may decide the fate of mankind, this all-pervading 
aura of Abraham Lincoln may hold, or may yet tip, 
the scales in our favor. 

I think I know the truth about Communism and I 
take it to be a real threat to all that I hold dear. The 
reason I think I know the truth about it is that I live 
in a free country and I have a mind as free as I my- 
self wish it to be. Newspapers, radio, television, 
books, magazines, the reports of the Secretary of 
State and other Cabinet officers, the Presidential press 
conference, and the give-and-take of Congressional 
debate make it possible for me to know the truth if I 
choose to read and listen and inform myself—and, 
from among the varying shades of opinion and em- 
phasis available to a free man, to make up my mind 
for myself. 

Russia is eager to export its composers, ballets and 
artists so that we will think better of them than their 
stern political visage alone would let us think. Be- 
lieving, in turn, that they do not allow their people 
to know the full truth about us, we are equally eager 
that our composers and artists should go there to 
offset the unfavorable propaganda they give our 
system. 

In this struggle for the domination of the minds 
of men, it is my firm conviction that the living mem- 
ory of Lincoln has played a powerful role. 
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In this sesquicentennial year thanks go to those 
who have labored so assiduously not only to me- 
morialize Abraham Lincoln here, but to send his 
image abroad revitalized by the attention his own 
people have given him. Who would deny that if 
Lincoln were alive today, he would amplify his mes- 
sage of 1862 and term all nations in all continents 
as the last best hope of earth—if they but subscribed 
to one simple doctrine — perhaps the fairest ever 
penned — Freedom and Liberty for All. 

In 1948 our American contribution toward world 
peace—the Marshall Plan—electrified the world. 
In signing it on April 3 of that year, President Tru- 
man said, “This is the answer to the challenge facing 
the free world.” In Washington on that very same 
day, General Eisenhower, in praising the Marshall 
Plan before the Senate Armed Services Committee, 
said: “The United States cannot live as an island of 
democracy surrounded by a sea of dictatorship.” 

I suggest that in 1960 we should announce a new 
American plan—The Lincoln Plan. In the words of 
Mr. Lincoln, the plan would be that all mankind 
and all nations should conduct themselves “with mal- 
ice toward none; with charity for all; with firmness 
in the right, as God gives us to see the right,” to 
“strive on to finish the work we are in; . . . to do all 
which may achieve and cherish a just, and a lasting 
peace, among ourselves, and with all nations.” 

It is my suggestion to the Congress and to the 
people that, although the money we vote and supply 
for the plans and projects of nations around the globe 
is highly meritorious and should be continued, the 
addition of The Lincoln Plan would round out the 
circle. Any nation of wealth can finance the Aswan 
Dam, but only we can export in unlimited supply 
the great good will, the common sense, the dedication 
to his fellow man, the superb sense of justice, the 
quality of mercy and the universal understanding of 
Abraham Lincoln. 

We, the people of the United States, and our 
leaders and the leaders of all nations on both sides 
of the Curtain and all people in all countries must, to 
the best of our ability, think and speak with the pre- 
cision of an advocate; because in Lincoln’s own 
words, “In times like the present, men should utter 
nothing for which they would not willingly be re- 
sponsible through time and in eternity. . . . The dog- 
mas of the quiet past, are inadequate to the stormy 
present. The occasion is piled high with difficulty, 
and we must rise—with the occasion. As our case is 
new, so we must think anew, and act anew. We must 
disenthrall ourselves, and then we shall save our 
country.” And if Lincoln were alive today, I am 
sure he would highly approve the addition of three 
more words—“and the world.” 
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Regional Developments in 


Latin America 


In his report of December 27, 1958, to the Presi- 
dent, Dr. Milton Eisenhower stated that, in his 
judgment, the principal reason for the slow rate of 
industrialization in many of the Latin American 
countries was due to the severely restricted markets 
within their individual boundaries and to each one’s 
precarious dependence upon the export of one or two 
basic products. Although Dr. Eisenhower was call- 
ing attention to a more or less obvious fact, his re- 
port significantly included a recommendation that, 
since the five Central American republics — Costa 
Rica, El Salvador, Guatemala, Honduras and Nica- 
ragua—had recently signed a Multilateral Free 
Trade Treaty, the United States should participate 
with the five countries in a regional conference ‘to 
stimulate public and private lending institutions, and 
private industrial enterprises, to take a positive ap- 
proach in helping Central America and Panama to 
the end that new industries, guaranteed free access 
to the entire market of the participating countries, 
would be established.” The report included the rec- 
ommendation that the common market development 
in Central America should serve as a model for all 
of Latin America and that appropriate steps should 
be taken to encourage the respective northern and 
southern groups of South American countries to con- 
sider the creation of common regional markets in 
their respective areas. 

At the time Dr. Eisenhower submitted his report, 
common market developments in the hemisphere had 
gone well beyond the action taken in Central Amer- 
ica . Although no other treaties or agreements had 
been signed, a Working Group on the Regional Mar- 
ket, designated by the Executive Secretary of the 
United Nations Economic Commission for Latin 
America (ECLA), and headed by Mr. Galo Plaza, 
former President of Ecuador, had held its first meet- 
ing in February 1958 for the purpose of projecting 
the possible structure of a regional market for Latin 
America designed to contribute to the sound develop- 
ment of the countries of the area through the reduc- 
tion of costs and the broadening of markets. 

The idea of union or integration has been firmly 
rooted in Latin American history. The Charter of 
San Salvador, negotiated by the Foreign Ministers 
of the five Central American countries on October 
14, 1951, which contemplated early steps toward 
economic integration, represented a return to an old 
ideal. Since 1850, when the Central American Con- 
stitution of 1824 gave way to five sovereign entities, 
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various efforts have been made to revive the idea of 
union. Until the steps initiated during the past dec- 
ade bore promising results, the approach had always 
been so sweeping that the efforts broke down under 
the weight of political considerations. Among the 
countries of northern South America, geography and 
economics brought the idea of regional unity to the 
fore in 1948 when the Governments of Colombia, 
Ecuador, Panama and Venezuela negotiated the 
Quito charter which, however, failed to receive the 
necessary implementation. In the southern part of 
the continent, Argentina initiated steps on several 
occasions between 1940 and 1954 to bring about 
some degree of integration with her neighbors. On 
a broader geographic scale, Dr. Carlos Davila formu- 
lated a plan during World War II which envisaged 
economic integration of the continent through organ- 
izing the area as a unity of production and consump- 
tion. Several years later, in his book, We of the 
Americas, Dr. Davila advanced the idea of a “com- 
plementary economy” for the Americas which would 
promise “for the hemiphere as a whole, a rational 
and natural industrialization which would amount 
to an intelligent division of labor among all of the 
countries concerned, according to their resources, ini- 
tiative, and other capacities.” More recently, the 
Rockefeller Brothers Fund, in a report, Foreign Eco- 
nomic Policy for the Twentieth Century, proposed 
the calling of an inter-American conference of the 21 
American republics and Canada to give joint consid- 
eration to those problems of trade and economic 
growth which can best be dealt with through co- 
operative arrangements. Included would be the spe- 
cific problem of working toward international agree- 
ment on the setting up of a common market of 
hemisphere-wide scope or of separate regional mar- 
kets that could eventually be merged into a single 
area within which trade and investment barriers 
would be eliminated in the interest of general eco- 
nomic growth. 

These ideas of closer union or integration differed, 
of course, in scope and in detail of purpose. Yet, it is 
significant that the main thread of motivation was the 
economic improvement and general welfare of the 
peoples concerned. Considered against the back- 
ground of developments within the Inter-American 
System, the practical results of regional market devel- 
opments are certain to be determined largely by the 
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attitude and economic foreign policy of the United 
States. By no means the least important reason is 
implicit in Dr. Eisenhower’s reference to the fact that 
the credit requirements of the Latin American coun- 
tries and the need for a common market approach to 
economic development are closely interrelated. 

The steps which are currently in process and at the 
same time show promise of fruitful results include 
three separate, though not unrelated, developments: 
the signing of the Central American Treaty on Free 
Trade and Economic Integration by the five Central 
American governments in June 1958 and the deposits 
of ratification by El Salvador, Nicaragua and Guate- 
mala which represented the number necessary to have 
the treaty go into effect; the work, still in process, of 
the Trade Committee of the ECLA in drafting a 
treaty for a Latin American common market through 
a group of experts; and the negotiations, currently in 
process, designed to create a seven-nation Free Trade 
Area in southern South America, the participants con- 
sisting of Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Paraguay, 
Peru and Uruguay which, in combination, account 
for about 80 per cent of all intra-Latin American 
trade. 

The course of the developments with which we are 
particularly concerned here has been greatly influ- 
enced by the studies—especially those made since 
1952—of the Secretariat of the ECLA, which from 
the time of its establishment early in 1948 has con- 
centrated its attention on specific problems of eco- 
nomic development. The activities of the Commission 
have aimed rather consistently on raising the level of 
economic activity in Latin America and in strength- 
ening the economic relations among the countries of 
the region. The limited commercial ties among the 
individual countries and the obstacles to development 
arising from these conditions have created a growing 
awareness of the need for a joint approach and a 
closer integration of the national economies. It is 
widely felt that in connection with new lines of pro- 
duction there are possibilities which, if fully explored 
and studied, can contribute materially to the level of 
intra-regional trade in relation to the total trade of 
the region. At the same time, the existing obstacles 
to intra-regional trade, such as customs regulations 
and transport inadequacies, have been consistently 
viewed with great concern. 

The steps which led to the measures taken by the 
five countries of Central America towards the integra- 
tion of their economies stemmed in large part from a 
resolution approved by the ECLA at its Fourth Ses- 
sion, held in Mexico City in 1951, in response to the 
interest expressed by the Central American delega- 
tions in “the development of agricultural and in- 
dustrial production and of transportation systems in 
their respective countries so as to promote the inte- 
gration of their economies and the expansion of mar- 
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kets by the exchange of their products.” The Execu- 
tive Secretary of the Commission was requested to 
study the means and plans whereby the stated objec- 
tives might be attained. The five governments were 
at the same time invited to form a Central American 
Committee on Economic Co-operation composed of 
the Ministers of Economy. In view of the signing of 
the Charter of the Organization of Central Ameri- 
can States a few months later by the Foreign Min- 
isters of the five countries, the step taken in Mexico 
City was in harmony with the primary purposes re- 
flected in the resolutions approved by the Foreign 
Ministers. The most important of these contained a 
recommendation for the conclusion of bilateral and 
multilateral free-trade treaties, with a general under- 
standing that the free-trade treaty between Nica- 
ragua and E] Salvador, adopted on August 21, be 
used as a model. 

The Central American Treaty of Free Trade and 
Economic Integration, signed on June 10, 1958, pro- 
vides for the step-by-step elimination of tariffs and 
other restrictions over a period of ten years. A uni- 
form external customs tariff is to be adopted within a 
maximum period of five years. An Agreement on the 
System of Central American Industries of Integra- 
tion, signed at the same time, complements the Free 
Trade Treaty and sets forth the general conditions 
for establishing “integration industries” which may 
also include industries or plants in existence if they 
are certified as “integrated.” The Agreement pro- 
vides for the establishment of a Central American 
Industrial Commission which screens applications for 
certification. Plants or industries certified as “inte- 
grated” receive free access to the markets of the five 
signatory countries. Similar products of non-certified 
industries enjoy successive annual duty reductions of 
ten per cent, thus giving them free access to the re- 
gional market at the end of ten years. Unlike the 
Free Trade Treaty, the Agreement on industrial in- 
tegration can become effective only after all signa- 
tories have deposited their instruments of ratification. 
More recent steps towards integration were taken in 
September 1959 when the Ministers of Economy 
signed a Central American Convention of Equaliza- 
tion of Import Duties and a Protocol to:'the document 
giving a 20 per cent preference on all goods produced 
within the area. 

In a report prepared for the Meeting of the Min- 
isters of Finance or Economy of the member gov- 
ernments of the Organization of American States in 
Brazil late in 1954, the Secretariat of ECLA stated 
that the tendency to seek advantages of greater in- 
tegration had become increasingly evident among the 
different domestic economies throughout the world. 
The time had come, according to the document, for 
this tendency to acquire vigorous impetus in Latin 
America where the distribution of territory and popu- 
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lation among so many nations makes the application 
of such a policy a matter of the greatest urgency. At 
the time of this meeting, dedicated particularly to the 
problem of financing economic development, the sta- 
tistical data on trends in national output and per 
capita income were creating considerable concern. 
The high rate of annual growth during the period 
from 1946 to the early fifties was beginning to fall 
back while weaknesses in the prices of certain. basic 
commodities and in the terms of trade gave a sense of 
urgency to the idea that special efforts must be made 
to find a solution for overcoming the practical diffi- 
culties that hampered or delayed the expansion of 
inter-Latin American trade. 

In September 1955, the Sixth Session of the 
ECLA approved a resolution creating a Trade Com- 
mittee for the purpose of seeking ways and means of 
stimulating trade among the Latin American coun- 
tries. The Committee submitted its report to the 
Seventh Session, held in La Paz, Bolivia, in 1957, at 
which time the Commission approved the objectives 
and principles, as well as the work program, estab- 
lished by the Trade Committee. A Committee reso- 
lution requested the Commission’s Secretariat to set 
up a group of experts, already mentioned, who would 
complete the studies on the subject and project a plan 
for a regional market. 

In August 1957, three months after the meeting 
of ECLA in La Paz, the Economic Conference of the 
Organization of American States, meeting in Buenos 
Aires, gave careful consideration to a document pre- 
pared by its Secretariat, The Liberalization of Inter- 
Latin American Trade, which pointed to the possi- 
bilities of a regional market approach to the problems 
of trade expansion and economic development. A 
resolution approved by the conference recommended 
that the governments establish such contacts as may 
be desirable for the adoption of measures aiming at 
the gradual liberalization of trade and payments in 
the different regions of the area; also, the Secretariat 
was requested to participate in the studies of the 
ECLA, relative to the creation of a Latin American 
common market. Within the OAS the discussions by 
the Committee of Twenty-one late in 1958 and early 
in 1959 centered on matters relating to the common 
means of attracting public and private capital to Latin 
America for economic development; methods of sta- 
bilizing prices of basic export commodities, and im- 
proving technical assistance. In view of the work on 
the common market then in process through ECLA’s 
Trade Committee and the latter’s Working Group, 
the discussion of specific plans awaited the meetings 
of May, 1959, at Panama City. 

The Working Group on the Regional Market, 
which had convened initially in Santiago, Chile, held 
its second meeting in Mexico City a few months prior 
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to the Trade Committee’s consideration of the rec- 
ommendations. The plan presented by the Group 
provided for the establishment of a Latin American 
preferential tariff system over a ten-year period to be 
followed by a second stage during which further re- 
ductions would be made with a view to achieving 
the goal of a common market in which all duties and 
restrictions among the participants would be re- 
moved. During the first stage tariffs would be pro- 
gressively reduced in a manner favoring the less de- 
veloped countries while non-tariff restrictions would 
be eliminated or converted into custom duties. 


The debates during the Panama meetings reflected 
unanimity only on the desirability of a Latin Ameri- 
can common market. Differences over methods of 
approach resulted finally in the adoption of a resolu- 
tion by the Trade Committee whereby the matter was 
to be given further study and a group of government 
experts were to be designated to prepare a prelimi- 
nary draft agreement, with their first meeting held 
not later than February 1960. Certain delegations 
were inclined to the view that the most effective ap- 
proach to the eventual establishment of a common 
market was through a “regional nucleus” group of 
countries. Not only had sub-regional plans been un- 
der discussion but the movement in Central America 
had developed to the point where, by general agree- 
ment, it warranted treatment of the five Central 
American countries as an economic unit in any com- 
mon market discussions. 


Before the end of June, economic experts repre- 
senting Argentina, Brazil, Chile and Uruguay had 
met in conference to discuss the establishment of a 
regional free-trade area. Following a meeting in 
Lima in July, it was announced that the original 
group of four had been joined by Bolivia, Para- 
guay and Peru. Delegations from the Governments 
of the seven nations met in Montevideo in September 
1959, and agreed to a provisional text of a draft Free 
Trade Zone Treaty which, in general, provides for 
the expansion of national markets through gradual 
elimination of barriers to the intra-regional trade and 
the development of a free trade zone within 12 years.* 
The draft was patterned on the proposal for a Latin 
American common market treaty which was formu- 
lated and discussed at Panama in May, 1959. It meets 
the requirements of the General Agreement on Tar- 
iffs and Trade, represents a more advanced step than 
the over-all Latin American plan in that it contains a 
specific time period for completion of transition when 
tariffs and restrictions on trade will be eliminated. 


*The treaty was signed on February 18, 1960. Among the 
seven nations which had agreed to the provisional draft in Sep- 
tember 1959, all but Bolivia signed. Mexico also joined the group 
and became the seventh signatory. 
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| Grateful acknowledgment is made to the following publica- 
tions for news excerpts listed below: Venezuela Up-to-Date, The 
Bulletin (Bonn), France Actuelle, Department of State Press Re- 
leases, Pakistan News Digest, The Israel Digest, Arab News and 
Views, Japan Report, Development Loan Fund Press Releases, 
South African Scope, Pakistan Affairs, UNESCO Newsletter, 
News of Morocco.| 


Cotompia To Launcu Four-Year DeveLopMENT PRroGRAM 

Colombia will launch a four-year development program in 
1960. To carry out this program successfully, it will be coun- 
selled by the United Nations’ Commission for the Economic De- 
velopment of Latin America. 


GrocrapHy Easy 

Youngsters learn geography the painless way at Mercer School 
at Shaker Heights, Ohio, thanks to its Parent Teacher Associa- 
tion. Members have painted a 42-foot map of the United States 
on the playground pavement. The states are painted pink, blue 
or yellow and the names are in black. The map is used by the 
youngsters for relav races from state to state and other geography- 
type games, 


Woman Insprrep Peace Prize 

The Baroness Bertha von Suttner, one-time secretary of Al- 
fred Nobel, induced him to establish the Nobel Peace Prize, ac- 
cording to the Reader’s Digest. She later received one of the 
prizes for her novel, Lay Down Your Arms, which was trans- 
lated into a dozen languages, and for her other activities in be- 
half of peace. 


GuaTEMALAN CENTER FOR PuBLic ADMINISTRATION 

The Guatemalan Center for Training in Public Administra- 
tion has graduated its eighth group of trainees. The Center is 
operated cooperatively by the government of Guatemala and the 
International Cooperation Administration of the U.S. In its 28 
months of existence, the Center has trained 1,933 public em- 
ployees in various branches of public administration. 


Treaty oF FRIENDSHIP AND COMMERCE WITH Pakistan 

A treaty of friendship and commerce between the US and 
Pakistan was recently signed. It is the first such treaty to be 
entered into between the two countries and the most compre- 
hensive of its kind that Pakistan has ever undertaken. The 
agreement provides for the development of economic relations 
and also defines the fundamental rights and privileges which 
nationals and enterprises of each country enjoy in the other. 


Countess oF La Mota 

Miss Pilar Primo de Rivera, head of the feminine section of 
the Falange, has been named as Countess of Castillo de La Mota. 
Spanish girls are taught Spanish arts and crafts and home sciences 
in this group and the Castle of La Mota is their main training 
center, 


CoLomBiAN PresipeNntT To Vistr US 

Dr. Alberto Lleras Camargo, President of Colombia, has ac- 
cepted President Eisenhower’s invitation to visit the United 
States. President Lleras will spend April 5-8 in Washington and 
then will visit other parts of the US before departing on April 
14. 
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BY ELLEN COLLINS 


DevELOPMENT Funp Loans For Roap ConsTRUCTION 

The Development Loan Fund has approved a $5.3 million 
loan to Ecuador for the construction of a 148-mile, all-weather 
road between Quito and Quevedo, The Fund has also approved 
a $4.5 million loan to Peru for the improvement of a 105-mile 
section of the Peruvian Central Highway between Aguaytia and 


Pucallpa. 


Moroccan FEstivats For 1960 

In April Karayouine University will celebrate its 1,100th an- 
niversary. ‘This university, which is perhaps the oldest in the 
world, has never suspended its creative and cultural activities 
despite the vicissitudes of the centuries. 

Morocco’s Second Royal Festival, which will take place in the 
spring, will be devoted to classical music, 18th century opera and 
to Andalusian and modern Moroccan music. In addition, Moroc- 
co’s newly-created National Orchestra will perform. 

For the first time, Morocco will hold a national Folk Festival. 
It will take place in Marrakech and as part of the activities, it 
will present a 13th century pageant and the Grand Cavalry of 
the 12th and 13th century Almohade dynasty. 


Eneuisn To Be Taucut in ArGENTINE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 

Dr. Luis R. MacKay, Minister of Education and Justice of 
Argentina, announced that English is to be taught in all elemen- 
tary schools. It is presently being taught only in Argentina’s 
secondary schools. 


Pakistan AWARDS FoR CHILDREN 


With a view to promoting courage, a sense of duty and an 
interest in cultural activities among the children of Pakistan, the 
government has instituted the following awards for children: 

Outstanding spontaneous acts of courage, initiative and social 
responsibility ; 

The most outstanding child writers in Pakistan; 

The foremost child painters in the country. 


Grant For Srupy oF Coronary ARTERY DisEasEs 
AFRICA 

Coronary artery diseases will be the object of a study by the 
South African Institute for Medical Research, made possible by 
a $140,000 grant to the Institute by the US Public Health Serv- 
ice. Dr. Walker, head of the Human Biochemistry Research Unit 
of the Council for Scientific and Industrial Research, explained 
that the Union is one of the best countries for the study of 
coronary heart disease by reason of the wide cross-section of 
peoples living there—from primitive Bushmen to sophisticated 
city-dwellers. 


ReEsEARCH GRANT FoR IsrAEL SCIENTIST 

A $27,000 two-year grant has been awarded to Dr. Avraham 
Patchornik of the Department of Biophysics of the Weizmann 
Institute of Science, for research work he is doing in the US on 
the chemical structure of proteins. This grant has been given 


by the US National Institute of Health. 


Buinp To Strupy SciENCE IN JERUSALEM 


The Jerusalem Institute for the Blind plans to open a special 
laboratory where its students will be able to perform experiments 
in chemistry and physics on a secondary school level. 
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American Universiry Awarp to Lr. GEN. ARAMBURU 


The School of International Service, American University, 
Washington, D. C., recently conferred a special Award of Merit 
to Lt. Gen Pedro Eugenio Aramburu, former President of Ar- 
gentina. The award, conferred by President Hurst R. Anderson 
at a special assembly of the students and faculty of the School, 
recognized the outstanding achievement of President Aramburu 
in restoring civil liberties, notably freedom of the press, after the 
overthrow of the Peron government, and in conducting the elec- 
tions which restored constitutional government. President Aram- 
buru visited the US under the auspices of the Tinker Foundation. 


Iraqi Four-Year Economic PLAN 

The Iraqi Ministry of Planning has drafted a four-year plan 
for the country’s economic development. The plan covers 890 
projects and will cost about $1,094,464,000. In rough figures, 
about $132 million will be spent on agriculture, $107 million 
on industry, $282 million on communications and transport, $213 
million on housing, $141 million on public utilities, $68 million 
on health and $109 million on culture and education. Another 
$28 million is earmarked for projects envisaged by the Soviet- 
Iraqi economic and technical cooperation agreement. 


Kinc Saup ContripuTeEs To JERUSALEM’s DoME oF THE Rock 

King Saud of Saudi Arabia has offered to contribute to the re- 
pair of Jerusalem’s Dome of the Rock, the legendary center of 
the earth. The Dome, a Moslem mosque built in 691 A.D., 
marks the spot where Mohammed was supposed to have ascended 
into heaven. The sacred rock is also said to be the one on which 
Abraham offered to sacrifice his son, Isaac. 


Japanese Opera Has US Premiere 

The prize-winning one-act Japanese opera, Yu-Zuru (The 
Twilight Heron), recently had its US premiere in New York 
by the Manhattan School of Music. The entire production is 
under the direction of its noted Japanese composer, Ikuma Dan, 
and the leading role of Tsu is sung by Japan’s leading soprano, 


Mme. Kiyoko Otani. 


USIA Miniature Liprary 

The US Information Agency has devised a miniature library 
containing 30 of the best available American paperbacks in the 
fields of science and technology as a simple and inexpensive means 
of providing overseas readers with this type of information. The 
agency has ordered 500 of these “package” bookshelves, which 
will be available on loan to educational institutions, science clubs 
and other groups. 


Wasuincton Mosque Unique US 

Washington’s Mosque is the only one of its kind in the US. It 
cost $1,250,000, was built with contributions from 15 Moslem 
nations, and is part of an Islamic center, a shrine for US and 
Canadian Moslems, The Mosque faces toward Mecca. Verses 
from the Koran and 99 formal Arabic titles of God shine in 
gold inscriptions on walls and ceilings. Calls to prayer are 
sounded from loudspeakers on the 160-foot minaret. 


IsrAEL Joins INTERNATIONAL TELEX NETWORK 

Israel has officially entered the international ‘Telex network. 
Subscribers in Israel can now communicate with 15 countries— 
Argentina, Austria, Brazil, Canada, Chile, Colombia, the Do- 
minican Republic, Hungary, Italy, Peru, the Philippines, the US 
(including Puerto Rico and Hawaii) and Venezuela. Israel is 
the only Middle Eastern country with a Telex service. Japan 
is the only other Asian country linked to the network. 
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Pecuiney Grants SHARE 1N CoMPANY 

France’s great Pechiney Company has given its ten thousand 
employees a wonderful start toward a Happy New Year. In 
appreciation of their loyalty and productivity, it gave them an 
extra special Christmas present of 35,000 new shares in the 
enterprise. At their current value on the Bourse, this amounts to 
a no-strings-attached gift of almost two million dollars. Pechiney 
is the first firm to follow the de Gaulle government’s decree 
promoting employee participation in income gains of an enterprise. 


Tue Goerue Instirute or Municu Awarps 

The Goethe Institute of Munich recently awarded Gocthe 
Medals in gold and silver to a number of foreign scholars who 
have made outstanding contributions in the field of the German 
language and literature. Gold medals were awarded to Professor 
Bianquis, former professor at the University of Dijon, Dr. B. 
Fairley, formerly of the University of Toronto, Professor Rojo, 
director of the German Department at the University of Santiago 
de Chile, Dr. Tecchi, director of the Institute of German at the 
University of Rome and Dr. Rooth of the University of Lund. 


Discovery oF Grecian Urn IN Pakisran 

A unique archaeological discovery has been made by the West 
Pakistan Archaeological Department, Peshawar. A Grecian urn 
made of copper with three bronze handles and pieces of clay 
bearing a dolphin corpse was recovered from Charsadda, the 
ancient capital of Gandhara. The urn is claimed to date back 
from the third to first century BC. The explorers are certain 
that this Grecian urn will lead to the discovery of a Greek 
cemetery when further excavations are made. 


Founp 

One of the few so-called “Ocean deserts”, a 750-square-mile 
area of the bottom of the sea, was discovered by New York 
Columbia University’s oceanographers just north of the Vene- 
zuelan coast. The Cariaco Trench, about 4,500 feet deep, is a 
deep depression in the sea floor, north of the Gulf of Cariaco, 
surrounded on all sides by shallow Caribbean waters. It was 
described as “fold water”, which has not been renewed for milleni- 
ums and whose free oxygen long since has been used up by marine 
organisms. This total absence of free oxygen renders most kinds 
of sea life impossible, according to the scientists. 


SpanisH Foreicn Minister to Visrr US 

The Foreign Minister of Spain, His Excellency Fernando 
Maria Castiella y Maiz, has accepted an invitation of the Secre- 
tary of State to make an official visit to Washington from 22-24 
March. 


WHO Traininc CENTER AT FrREtmBURG UNIVERSITY 

The instruction and training of doctors and medical officials 
for public health services in central and eastern European coun- 
tries in the vital field of radiation hazards has been entrusted by 
the European center of the World Health Organization to the 
Radiological Institute at Freiburg University in south-western 
Germany. 


France Leaps INpustTRIAL Fi_Ms 

At an international festival of technical and industrial docu- 
mentary films recently held in Rouen, 171 movies from 19 
countries were shown to a jury. France won 17 top awards, 
23 medals, four cups and a special commendation from the jury. 
Next in honors were West Germany and Czechoslovakia. 
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Vatican Diplomacy, by Robert A. Graham, S.J. (Princeton, New 
Jersey, Princeton University Press, 1959. Pp. 396, bibliog- 
raphy, index, $7.50) 

No more scholarly informative work has been published this 
year than Father Graham’s Vatican Diplomacy. Here we have 
the result of ten year’s direct contact with original sources, 
not only at the Vatican but also in the archives of all the 
principal cities of Europe. The bibliography reveals a painstaking 
study of the entire field of diplomacy and particularly of the 
treasures of the Vatican Library. 

The author makes a good case for the position of the Church 
in the history of diplomacy. For if diplomacy is as Cardinal 
Montini stated it when he was Pro Secretary of State, “the art 
of establishing humane rational and juridical relations among 
the people of the world wot by means of force or balancing of 
material interests but by means of open and responsible settle- 
ments’—then the moral suasion of the Church is always of 
paramount importance to peace. Evidently President Roosevelt 
was aware of this when he appointed Myron Taylor as his 
Personal Representative to the Holy Father, Pius XII, only a 
few weeks after we had entered World War II. The story is 
told in Chapter XII. It involved Mr. Harold Tittmann who 
served as Charge d’ Affaires “within the Vatican Walls,” after 
Mussolini’s defection to the Germans and continued to reside 
there until Rome was liberated by General Mark Clark. ‘This 
part of the story is missing. 

Father Graham is willing to say on page 339, “in view of the 
world-wide responsibilities assumed by the United States, it may 
be that in its own interests, it will be inadvisable to be absent 
diplomatically from the Vatican.” Yet the United States finally 
recalled Mr. Gowen and no official contact has been established 
since 1950. Strangely enough, the only other great nation not 
represented today at the Vatican is the Soviet Union. 

The story of Vatican relations with the Soviet is told for the 
first time clearly and understandingly in Chapter XIII. Certainly, 
the Soviet repudiation of its early promise “to protect religion,” 
was enough to break relations. Is it unreasonable to suppose that 
Father Graham’s words on the necessity for diplomatic relations 
between the United States and the Vatican, will not some day 
also apply to the Soviet? J 

Frankiin DuNnHAM 


Alliance Policy in the Cold War, by Arnold Wolfers, Editor. 
(Baltimore, The Johns Hopkins Press, 1959. Pp. x, 314, 
index, $6.00) 

This is a collection of essays by members of the editor’s 
Washington Center of Foreign Policy Research devoted to the 
general theme of alliances in the cold war, and particularly to 
American alliance policy. Among the ten authors are included, in 
addition to the editor, such well-known publicists as Paul Nitze, 
Erich Hula, Roger Hilsman, Hans J. Morgenthau, and Charles B. 
Marshall. Written by such well-qualified students of the subject, 
and illuminated by the editor’s own insights and convictions, the 
essays all merit serious thought by reader and reviewer alike. 

For anyone acquainted with the general policy line of the 
Center, there is little surprising in the collection as far as 
substantive policy recommendations are concerned (and the editor 
frankly admits that the book is “policy-oriented”). There is a 
hardly-concealed distaste for the Eisenhower administration’s 
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general attack on the cold war, although its predecessor does not 
escape completely unmarked. Perhaps the most common accusa- 
tion leveled at American alliance policy is a too-great trust in the 
efficacy of alliances in general: Washington, the authors consist- 
ently argue, is far too prone to feel that securing an appropriate 
number of signatures on a treaty in some way constitutes an 
affirmative policy step forward. Their criticisms of American 
fixation on such instruments are uniformly severe (although the 
several authors differ markedly in the specific points they choose 
to make). 

Alongside this general assault, however, runs another theme— 
one less likely to receive such general approval, From the general 
distrust to which all alliances are subject in this study, one such 
arrangement is conspicuously excepted: NATO. Although itself 
criticized on many points, NATO seems generally to be the 
authors’ ideal of an alliance, and whereas the United States is 
at fault for deferring too elaborately to its “fledgling” partners 
in other parts of the world, it is criticized for exactly the opposite 
fault in its NATO dealings: it insists overmuch on having its 
own way. The Suez crisis of 1956 runs through many of the 
essays, always as an illustration of the folly of interposing Amer- 
ican interests against those of the principal NATO partners. 

From here it is only a short step to Dean Acheson’s position 
that the major objective of American alliance policy should be 
to “strengthen the center” by buttressing Europe, if necessary 
at the expense of good relations with the non-Western world, 
Although the authors are meticulous not to formulate their posi- 
tion explicitly, the reader is left in little real doubt. It is at 
this point that substantial disagreement may be forthcoming. 

In the last analysis, the volume’s real significance may well be 
determined by the importance that “alliance policy” and _ its 
concomitant notion of “collective defense” will have in the future 
evolution of the cold war. Several of the essays, postulated as 
they are on the overwhelming likelihood of direct Soviet- 
American armed struggle, already have slight anachronistic over- 
tones. But the qualifications of the authors themselves and their 
closeness to the American policy process make the book merit 
close study. 

Cuarves O, Lercue, Jr. 
School of International Service 
The American University 


Thailand: An Introduction to Modern Siam, by Noel F. Busch. 
(Princeton, New Jersey, D. Van Nostrand, 1959. Pp. ix, 166, 
illustrations, maps, bibliography. Pp. 163-166, $3.50) Draw- 
ings by Alan Thielker. 


Prior to World War II few Westerners knew much about 
Siam, as it then was called, and even fewer had been there. 
Today, however, Bangkok, its fascinating and colorful capital, 
is fast becoming a tourist cross-road of the Far East, and the 
country is one of the bulwarks of Democracy. Whether you have 
been there, plan to go there or if you would just like to read 
about Thailand, be sure to read this book. Four years of living, 
travel and study in this tiny kingdom provided author Busch with 
the material he so entertainingly presents concerning its past, 
present and future. This, the first of a series to be known as, 
“The Asia Library” and published by Van Nostrand, sets a 
high standard of excellence for later volumes. 

T. Reep 
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Dragon and Sickle, by Guy Wint. (New York, Frederick A. 
Praeger, 1959. Pp. 107, appendices, index, $2.50) 


This is a small book with a large subject. Its title and the 
design on its jacket suggest that it is a work of fiction. The 
publisher’s description and the table of contents indicate, however, 
and correctly, that it is a serious work. The author declares it 
“a book exclusively about the seizure of power.” It deals in fact 
and in major substance with Communist theories, efforts and 
plans in relation to and toward expansion, especially expansion in 
Asia. 

The text, beginning with a brief introduction in which there 
appear several challengeable statements, gives this reviewer the 
impression of a hastily contrived and too-little-edited presentation 
of two disputable theses: one, that the Soviet Union (“Russia”) 
has had very little to do with the evolution of the Communist 
Party in China; the other, that the Communist Party in the 
Soviet Union has become and is committed to a new plan 
(“which dates from 1955”) whereunder, to use the publisher’s 
words, “Russia no longer advocates revolution, no longer cloaks 
its leaders in mysterious secrecy.” 

This book was written before the recent ousting of the 
Communist regime in Kerala and Communist China’s embarka- 
tion upon its current operations in Tibet and on the Indian 
border. Its author, himself British, has lived in, has studied and 
has before now written about India, China and other countries. 
His knowledge of India is apparently more intensive than is his 
knowledge of China, and his account in this book of Communist 
operations in India is more convincing than are his theses regard- 
ing the Communist Parties in China and in the Soviet Union 
respectively. Stylistically, he is much given to beginning a 
sentence with some very bold statement and immediately hedging 
with a qualifier. However, all that he says serves to make 
emphatically clear: that, fundamental, paramount and abiding 
among the objectives of all Communist leaders, Communist parties 
and Communist partisans is that of “seizure of power.” 

SranLey Hornpeck 


Impatient Giant: Red China Today, by Gerald Clark. (New 
York, David McKay Co., 1959. Pp. xii, 212, illus., index, 
$4.50) 

The publishers feature the author, who is Chief Foreign 
Correspondent of the Montreal Star, as “one of the few free- 
world journalists to be allowed behind the bamboo curtain.” Of 
himself the author affirms at the outset “I am not an expert in 
any of the various fields touched on in this book: history, ideology, 
economics, psychology, sociology. ...1 am a reporter...” Of 
the advantage of on-the-spot seeing and hearing, he says some 
two hundred pages later: “Even a day of personal observation in 
Peking . . . yields more than a year of second hand guessing 
from the outposts of Hong Kong or Singapore.” 

In the intervening pages, he reports vividly on what he saw 
and heard and felt and thought in the course of a tour in 
Communist China in 1958, he compares or contrasts passim 
phenomena observed there with those observed or believed to 
prevail in the Soviet Union or in India, he editorializes on what 
he believes to be China’s problems, potentialities, policies and 
progress, and he concludes with advice to Canadian and American 
policy-makers, 

To the author’s “I am a reporter” this reviewer would say 
that in what the “reporter” sets forth in the narrative chapters 
(1. to 12.) in this book he shows himself expert in that field. 
Although much of his accounting gives less than news to 
specialists, it adds to what they have known, is helpful by way 
of confirming or correcting their impressions, and should be very 
helpful to laymen. Some things are new—for instance his ac- 
count of the Americans who, taken prisoner in Korea, elected 
to remain with their captors. Of those, he visited several and 
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he tells, name by name, about their experiences and what they 
say. Likewise, his account of what he saw and heard in a 
hospital, erstwhile Methodist but now Communist—“in the 
centre of Peking . . . a... modern establishment”—is new, 
revelatory and thought-provoking. 

In the concluding chapter (13), however, the “reporter” 
essays the roles of (a) assessor and (b) policy advisor. In those 
roles, especially the latter, he seems to have been influenced 
more immediately by what some other observers—in “Hong Kong 
or Singapore” and points east or west—have said than by the 
purport of his own narrative. The voice is still his but much 
of the reasoning is less than original. Toward the end, in what 
looks like and reads like a hurriedly composed postscript, there 
is asked: “Should Communist China be recognized diplomatically 
by Canada and the United States?”” There is replied: “I believe 
it should”. In support of that, a refurbishing of various con- 
tentions already many times elsewhere made and challenged, 
plus some novel affirming (for instance: “In legal terms it [diplo- 
matic recognition] simply acknowledges that a specific government 
is in authority”; yet, granting of it—so runs the argument— 
would enable us to have in Red China diplomats and press 
correspondents, and, through their reporting, to be truly informed 
regarding developments there). Finally, a plus and minus re- 
garding the efficacy—yes and no—of the reportorial process: “We 
had the information on Russia; we chose to ignore it.” 

SranLey K. Hornpeck 


In the Name of Conscience, The Testament of a Soviet Secret 
Agent, by Nikolai [Evgen’evich] Khokhlov. Translated by 
Emily Kingsbery. (New York, David McKay Co., 1959. 
Pp. 365, $4.50) 


This book adds to the body of literature which illuminates 
(or purports to illuminate) the dark side of the Cold War,—the 
relentless, open and clandestine, struggle of groups operating 
from the “free world” against Communist oppression in their 
homelands, and, on the other hand, the espionage systems of the 
Communist regimes which unscrupulously try to eliminate all 
centers of real or potential resistance, the sources of embarrass- 
ment or danger. Nikolai Khokhlov, after his 13 years of service 
as a Soviet secret agent, has become, since his defection, which 
was widely publicized by HICOG in April, 1954, one of the 
star witnesses for revealing the methods of Soviet secret police 
war-time and post-war activities, having testified before a Sub- 
committee of the U. S. Senate Committee on the Judiciary 
(see: Activities of Soviet Secret Service. Testimony of Nikolai 
Evgeniyevich Khokhlov, former MGB Agent. Hearing .. . 
May 21, 1954. Printed for the use of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, Washington, U. S. Government Printing Office, 1954. 
48 p.), and the Committee on Un-American Activities. 

Ordered to assassinate the leader of an anti-Soviet group in 
Western Germany known as the Narodno-Trudovoi Soiuz or 
NTS (People’s Alliance of Russian Solidarists) he turned the 
tables and has now become a spokesman for this organization, 
which has been brought to wider attention in this country by 
Gordon Young’s The House of Secrets (reviewed in World 
Affairs, Fall 1959, p. 94 by Ellen Collins). Only specialists on 
intelligence work techniques will be able to compare Mr. Khokh- 
lov’s revelations with other sources of relevant information and 
to evaluate them correctly. The historian encounters innumerable 
episodes where documents are quoted verbatim obviously from 
memory and conversations are vividly narrated in the first person, 
—instances which are absolutely impossible to authenticate, but 
which give color and tension to the narrative. The reader is 
shocked by the personal tragedy in Khokhlov’s life, who left 
behind “in the name of conscience”—the German title of the 
book is Recht auf Gewissen (The Right to have a Conscience) — 
his wife, whom he credits with some of the traits of the idealized 
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Russian woman of the pre-revolutionary era, and his son in the 
clutches of the Soviet police. The naiveté, however, of his 
belief (or the belief of his sponsors) that the Soviet Government 
might yield to the wishes of a defector due to pressure of public 
opinion abroad, or that it might heed official pleas for the reunion 
of the family, borders the incredible. 

Fritz T. Epstein 


Latin America and the Palestine Problem, by Edward B. Glick. 
(New York, Theodor Herz] Foundation, 1958. Pp. 199, 
notes, appendices, $4.50) 


Having been published by an organization dedicated to the 
teachings and the memory of the founder of political Zionism, 
the objectivity of this work is somewhat suspect. Like all such 
works, the underlying vein that runs throughout its text is one 
of placid assurance in the rightness, and the immutability, of the 
Zionist cause in Palestine. Nevertheless, the book has considerable 
merit as a summary of one of the least controversial aspects of 
the Palestine Problem. The United Nations is surely the most 
impartial (and perhaps the most unfortunate) of the various 
judges and protagonists concerned with the problem; its delibera- 
tions are a matter of public record, but the role of the Latin 
American states has not been adequately studied separately. 

The author feels that humanitarian instincts were vital in 
developing Latin American support for Zionism, and cites con- 
sistent Latin support for humanitarian causes in the UN to 
indicate this trend. Presumably humanitarianism in the states 
“south of the border” begins away from home. However he 
admits that initial humanitarian support was well fanned by 
skilled diplomats assigned to various Latin capitals as representa- 
tives of the Jewish Agency. There as in the U. S., this mag- 
nificent mass lobbying campaign by the Zionists, with its use 
of the native Jewish population, was not and could not be 
matched by their Arab adversarics. 

There are some interesting comments on the later dilemma 
of the Latin states, who are largely Catholic, caused by the 
clash between the Vatican and Isracl over the status of Jerusalem. 
The Vatican wants the city internationalized; Israel insists it 
is the heart and head of Isracli nationalism, and along with 
Jordan refuses to release its half to the UN. Therefore the 
Latin American nations, who usually vote with Israel, oppose it 
in this case, except for Uruguay. 

The major advantage of the Latin American states in par- 
ticipating in discussions of the Palestine Problem, has been their 
non-involvement; they are able to view the problem in “an 
atmosphere of detachment and impartiality.” For this and related 
reasons their role within the UN has been much greater than is 
generally supposed. One hopes that from such a source may come, 
some day, the impetus for a just solution for the boundary, 
refugee, and other aspects of the Palestine problem, mutually 
satisfactory to both Arabs and Israclis. 

SPENCER 
George Washington Univ. 


Man’s Great Future, edited by Erwin D. Canham. (New York, 
Longman’s Green, 1959. Pp. xii, 192, $4.00) 


This is a superb book. Its subtitle is: the magnificence and 
danger of the awakening world. And it lives up to both titles. 
Originally a series of articles commissioned by the Christian 
Science Monitor and run in its pages, the order might easily 
have been reversed. The book could have come out first and the 
re-run later. 

It is divided into five sections. Freedom of Space, Awakening 
of Peoples, Man and Nature, Man’s Relation to Man, and 
Nations Living Together. In the first section, the thesis discusses 
whether space will liberate or enslave us by atomic bombardment. 
The second discussion: the glorious new world desire to get hold 
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of the forces of Government for self-development; the third, 
to conquer our material world of nature. The fourth section 
discusses the ferment of learning, which is leading us to spiritual 
involvement with the Presence of Almighty God and finally, the 
last analyses the prospect of war and the peace, which can be 
achieved if we will but work together to reconcile our differences. 

No more powerful assessment of Man Today has yet been 
made. Erwin Canham has shown consummate skill in assembling 
his facts. It is a must book for all peace workers. 

Frankuin Dunnam 

Interparliamentary Union 

Washington, D. C. 
Maya: The Riddle and Rediscovery of a Lost Civilization, by 

Charles Gallenkamp. Drawings by John Skolle. (New York, 

David McKay Co., 1959. Pp. xvi, 240, $5.50) 

This is a compilation of essential facts about the advanced 
civilization which the Maya people developed throughout vast 
areas of southern Mexico, the Yucatan Peninsula and the Guate- 
malan-Honduran highlands. Colorful, mysterious, splendid 
monuments abound in this territory. These ruins continue to 
be unearthed and explored by archeologists of the Tulane Uni- 
versity Middle American Research Institute, the University of 
Pennsylvania Museum and by Mr. Charles Gallenkamp, author 
of this volume, who is research associate of the Instituto Inter- 
americano, Denton, Texas. The latter’s material is arranged in 
chronological order and presented in clear, orderly sequence. 
The drawings by John Skolle and a number of excellent photo- 
graphs illuminate the text. 

The general public will take a keen interest in two chapters: 
“Palenque Yields a ‘Royal’ Tomb;” and “The Well of Sacrifice,” 
the latter a scene of human immolation near Chichén Itza, 
Yucatan. The book concludes with a chapter on “Warfare, 
Disunity, and Decline”. A select bibliography and adequate 
index enhance the value of this study. 

Josepn F, THorninc 

Professor of International Relations 

in the Catholic University of Chile 
One Day in the Worlds Press. Fourteen Great Newspapers on 

a Day of Crisis, edited with Introduction, Commentary by 

Wilbur Schramm, (Stanford, California, Stanford University 

Press, 1959. Pp. 138, $6.95) 


This is a most unique publication. It consists of reproductions 
of many of the pages of 14 leading newspapers of the world 
on one day—November 2, 1956—a day on which two earth- 
shaking events reached their climax: the day on which Russian 
troops and tanks entered Budapest to deliver the death blow to 
the Hungarian revolt; the day the Israelis, the British and 
French were closing in on their invasion of Egypt. 

How the newspapers of the world handled this news is the 
subject of this unusual volume, which measures 18 by 15 inches; 
larger than the average atlas and too tall for the ordinary 
bookshelf. Although the editor explains the background of the 
events and gives a brief outline of each of the 14 newspapers, he 
leaves it for the reader to make his own judgement as to the 
responsibilities and peculiarities of the press in various countries 
by examining the papers themselves. This is made easy by 
reproductions of the pages, with typography and format un- 
changed, but with the articles themselves translated into English. 

The representative newspapers selected include only one in 
the United States, naturally the New York Times, and two others 
in English, from England and India. Five of them are Com- 
munist papers; the others represent both the Free World and 
the uncommitted nations. An examination presents some sur- 
prises to the reader; for example, while most of the Communist 
press completely ignore Hungary, one in Warsaw actually plays 
it up over Egypt, something which is not done in any paper of 
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the Free World. Another is the prominence given to protests 
against the invasion of Egypt by the English and French press, 

As a whole the book not only gives a comprehension of the 
coverage of the two crises, but also furnishes a rather general 
survey of how the press is handled in widely separated areas of 


the world. From the pictures, the cartoons and even the 
advertising numerous conclusions may be drawn. To all students 
of the press this book is most assuredly a must. 

Joun T. Gress 


Organizing Peace in the Nuclear Age, by Arthur N. Holcombe. 
(New York, New York University Press, 1959. Pp. xvii, 245, 
index, $3.75) 


There is much wisdom and practical good sense in this latest 
Report published by the Commission to Study the Organization 
of Peace, of which Professor Holcombe is Chairman. Year 
after year they have given us careful and discriminating studies 
of problems falling within their general objective of the 
organization of peace, beginning in 1941 with the preliminary 
task of organizing the United Nations and continuing through 
the successive issues connected with the effective functioning of 
the United Nations. 

What special problems are connected with organizing the 
peace in the nuclear age? What new role must international 
Jaw play in a world in whch nuclear weapons have given an 
almost insuperable advantage to offense over defense and changed 
the whole character of collective resistance to aggression. After 
a general survey of the problem by the Commission itself, Quincy 
Wright leads off with a supporting paper on the Role of Law 
in the new order,—an admirable analysis of the problem told 
in the simple direct manner of one who is a master of the 
subject. “The shrinking and changing world of today requires 
more legal regulations if collisions of unbearable destructiveness 
are to be avoided,” while the very fact of the diversity of 
ideology, religion, nationality, culture, economy, technology, and 
standards of living make the role of politics necessarily predomi- 
nant. 

Professor Holcombe’s contribution on the Role of Politics 
analyzes the problems of the United Nations: it is a going 
concern and must be kept going, in spite of its present inability 
to make effective use of the facilities for peacemaking given it 
by the Charter. For the moment the struggle for power must 
be kept under control by expanding the role of politics in the 
organization of peace, by developing the universal interest of 
mankind as national interests have been developed. The Security 
Council and the General Assembly are analyzed from the point 
of view of party politics, and numerous suggestions are made for 
making the two bodies function more effectively: “Under these 
circumstances [the fact that war between the nuclear powers 
might break out by accident] the adaptation of the United 
Nations to the requirements of the nuclear age is an urgent piece 
of unfinished business.” 

A third and longer paper by John G. Stoessinger, deals with 
the establishment of the International Atomic Energy Agency, 
described as “A Case Study in International Legislature,” fol- 
lowed by a study of the agency in action, the two studies 
presenting an analysis of both the theoretical and the practical 
problems connected with the control of nuclear weapons and 
the pacific uses of nuclear energy. 

Once more we are indebted to the Commission to Study the 
Organization of Peace, now giving us its Eleventh Report; and 
in particular to its Chairman, Arthur H. Holcombe, and to the 
Chairman of its Drafting Committee, Inis L. Claude, Jr. The 
sixteen recommendations offered by the Commission are well 
worth the most careful study by all those who realize the 
critical problems with which the invention of nuclear energy 
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has confronted us. Measures that might have brought us peace 
a generation ago must now be reconsidered. CG: Peewee 


Pakistan and the Regional Pacts, by Mohammed A. Chaudhri. 
(New York, Institute of Pacific Relations, 1959. Pp. 144, 
$2.00) 

The author of this bricf report, little more than a tract 
actually, states that his purpose is to discuss Pakistan’s foreign 
policy with particular reference to regional pacts. There are a 
great number of general statements about regionalism and re- 
gional groupings, and very few about Pakistan. The reasons for 
formation, and the development, of the best-known regional 
pacts—the Organization of American States, NATO, the Arab 
League, SEATO, and the Baghdad Pact—are given in some 
detail, but there is no attempt to analyze regionalism itself. ‘This 
would have been more useful than a summary of familiar events. 
Furthermore the author is in error in ascribing the Arab League 
to the need for Arab cooperation regarding Palestine. 

Pakistan’s major foreign policy issues, Kashmir, the Indus 
waters dispute and Pushtunistan, are described, but no new light 
is shed on these issues, The book’s only conclusion is that Pakistan 
has helped the cause of peace and security in the Middle East, 
and gained firm allies, by joining regional pacts. The typically 
haphazard Pakistani proofreading is evident in the numerous 
typographical and other errors. Since it is written by a literate 
Pakistani, however, there is some merit in knowing what views 
the literati in Pakistan hold toward their country’s foreign policy. 

SPENCER 
George Washington University 


The Papers Of Benjamin Franklin, edited by Leonard W. 
Labaree. Vol. 1. (New Haven, Connecticut, Yale University 
Press, 1959. Pp. Ixxxviii, 400, illus., facsm., index, $7.50) 
Benjamin Franklin was born in January 1706 into a Newtonian 

world, whose felicity and order are reflected in this first volume 

of his collected papers. Amiable and prolific there is in his style 
and judgement a superficiality, which was characteristic of his 

age. Indeed, the charm of this volume covering the period 1722 

to 1734 lies precisely in this confidence in rationality and belief 

in a benign natural order. His physics derived from Newton: 

“this great Machine, the Universe”. His view of society derived 

from Locke. 

Franklin early severed his connection with what he thought 
a barren decorum, that of Presbyterianism, although he was to 
express its social discipline and monetary prudence in Poor 
Richard’s homilies. He found revelation in the natural order, 
and with the curiosity characteristic of him he tried to observe 
the world as a natural scientist although a provincial printer by 
vocation. He watched an eclipse of the moon and commented 
on the embryos of fishes in self-conscious emulation. There is 
so little intimation of unease or complexity in the youthful 
Franklin; his clarity is refreshing, his naive confidence attractive. 
A good part of the reason for this is the pervasive alloy of 
prudence, shrewdness and common sense in his writings. While 
these are qualities worthy of respect in any age, they also serve 
to illustrate the conventions of the eighteenth century, at least 
before Rousseau. Gregarious and optimistic, curious and com- 
petent the young Franklin possessed the qualities for a larger 
career than that of a printer in colonial Philadelphia. 

There is, of course, much else in this auspicious first volume 
with its impressive air of conscientious completeness. But one 
thing more needs to be said. This is the public Franklin. We 
do not find here the unguarded spontaneity of letters, or the 
indiscretions of a diary. Most of this volume derives from 


printed sources, More 


Assistant professor of history 
The American University 
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Problems of Soviet Foreign Policy. A Symposium of the Institute 
for the Study of the USSR. (Proceedings of the Eleventh 
Institute Conference, Munich, 1959. Pp. 141) 


The first three papers reproduced here are fairly general— 
“Factors Determining Soviet Foreign Policy”, “Methods and 
Means of Soviet Foreign Policy”, and “The Influence of Mili- 
tary Factors on Soviet Foreign Policy”. The second three are 
on more limited topics—the importance of economic policy, the 
relations between the Soviet and Chinese Communist Parties, 
and Soviet policy in the Moslem East. Some of the discussion 
on the papers is also given. 

The more general papers are relevant to the present situation 
because they show, with numerous quotations from Soviet sources, 
that important Communist doctrines which have been reiterated 
from the time of Lenin up to 1959 would have to be repudiated 
before the “spirit of Camp David” or the Summit Conference 
could produce any real detente between the Soviet Union and 
the non-Communist powers leading to peaceful co-existence in 
the sense of an agreement by both sides that they would compete 
for popular support without resorting to military action, or the 
threat of military action, to attain their ends. In summing up 
the results of the conference one writer begins by saying, “1. The 
foreign policy of the USSR, like the rest of its policy, is geared 
to serve Communism, irrespective of the state flavour it may 
acquire under certain circumstances” and goes on to conclude 
that the Communist leaders are prepared to use any method they 
may consider expedient for this basic objective. 

The paper on Sino-Soviet relations gives some account of the 
doctrinal differences which appeared over the Chinese communes 
and the compromise through which they were resolved. It 
suggests that Chinese influence is likely to restrain Soviet moves 
away from the Stalinist position but considers any definite break 
between Moscow and Peking extremely unlikely. 

The paper on the Moslem East gives an interesting account 
of the shift in Soviet policy towards alliance with the forces of 
Arab nationalism even though this was embarrassing to local 
Communist Parties. 

All the papers make the implicit assumption that the absolute 
priority for the expansion of Communist power is an unchange- 
able factor in Soviet policy and are inclined to assume that 
Communism is unique in its unscrupulousness about methods, 

Linpsay oF BirKER 
The American University 
Washington, D. C. 


Saudi Arabia—Its People, Its Society, Its Culture, by George A. 
Lipsky, in collaboration with Moukhtar Ani, Mildred C, 
Bigelow, F. Gillen, Thomas J. Larson, A. T. J. Matthews, 
Charles H. Royce. (New Haven, Human Relations Area 
Files Press, 1959, Pp. 367, tables, reading list, index, $7.00) 


The Wells of lin Saud, by D. van der Meulen. (New York, 
Frederick A. Praeger, 1957. Pp. ix, 270, illus., glossary, index, 
$5.00) 


“Saudi Arabia” is the fourth book in a series entitled “Survey 
of World Cultures”, published by the Human Relations Area 
Files, Inc. This is a nonprofit research corporation affiliated with 
Yale University for the sake of advancing the study of societies, 
cultures, and social behavior. In this volume is a general concept 
of factual information, to be used by readers in accordance with 
their needs or desires. 

The Moslem reform movement that is Wahhabism, a great 
Saud family, and Arabian American Oil Company (Aramco), 
are the principal figures upon which is formed this picture of 
the present day kingdom. A background of geography, ethnic 
groupings, and language is described in sufficient detail. Likewise; 
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religion, family ties, and social organization as they existed prior 
to the discovery of oil. It is of particular interest to read of 
the desert, villages, and towns with tribal influences. In the 
closing chapters, social values have been well described and 
national attitudes set forth, 

Being the work of eight people, this book contains numerous 
duplications of information. This could be a fault resulting from 
editorial method that may be changed in future studies. There 
are four convenient maps and eleven useful tables. Almost fifty 
additional works are listed as recommended reading and reference 
is made to many other sources of information concerning the 
subject at hand. 

“Saudi Arabia” provides factual answers to questions about 
people, society, and development of the country, In this source 
are leads that may be developed into supplementary investigation. 
Whoever is interested in these subjects can profit by making use 
of this publication. 

“The Wells of Ibn Sa‘ud” is included in the above mentioned 
list of recommended reading. Following three years’ training 
in Arabic language and culture at Leyden University, D. van der 
Meulen was assigned to the post of Consul at Jedda. He served 
there from 1926 to 1931 and from 1941 to 1945, with a visit 
during 1954. 

Through his long service in Arabia, the author gained that 
knowledge which he has used for delivering into our hands this 
uncommon view of Arab life in high and humble places. He 
observed Wahhabism in action and the Saudi dynasty in operation 
with a critical eye, as one may when thoroughly versed in the 
history of these movements. As a Dutchman, he could stand back 
and watch the influence exercised by discovery and production of 
oil under the guidance of Englishmen and Americans. 

Here is an interesting book that is easy to read and made 
attractive by the touch of personal experience. There are 
opinions and prejudices, but our commentator has not hesitated 
to express his conclusions or make predictions. He has provided 


some original thoughts on the subject being covered by him, 
A, J. 


The Shaping of a Battle: Gettysburg, by James Stuart Mont- 
gomery. (Philadelphia, Chilton Company, 1959. Pp. xxxi, 
259, $5.95) 


Mr. Montgomery has succeeded in delineating an unusually 
objective account of this epic battle, with meticulous care, yet 
with interest-holding detail. The reader follows the great, the 
near-great and many of the minor actors in the titanic three-day 
struggle. 

The author’s account is well-balanced. He writes vividly, 
describing the action as seen from both sides—somewhat of an 
innovation in accounts of Gettysburg. Readers, unfamiliar with 
the battle, are aided by small United States and Confederate 
flags at the beginning of sections describing the activities of the 
respective armies. 

Montgomery weighs judiciously why Lee lost and why 
Meade won the battle. Although many factors contributed to the 
Confederate loss (and the author mentions most of them with 
pro and con comments), it can perhaps best be stated in Mont- 
gomery’s concise words: “Lee saw clearly that lack of his personal 
supervision was a major, if not te major, cause of the debacle.” 

A useful section, “The After Years”, contains brief, bio- 
graphical accounts of later activities of many of the principal 
“actors”, 

Particularly valuable are reproductions of the three Bachelder 
maps (1876) showing the positions of both sides on the first, 


second and third days of the battle. 
Exvpen E, 
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Three Essays on the International Economics of Communist 
China, by C. F. Remer (editor and contributor), Feng-hwa 
Mah, and Robert F. Dernberger. (Ann Arbor, University of 
Michigan Press, 1959. Pp. v, 221, $6.00) 


This is a book by specialists for specialists. In it there are 
“published for the Center for Japanese Studies and the Depart- 
ment of Economics of the University of Michigan” three studies. 
These are described and accounted for in a Preface by their 
editor, Professor Remer, as “research papers” and as “separate 
but related essays.” That the authors, working under a common 
umbrella, have found it impossible to present their findings in 
terms of a common conclusion is evident; and a key to the 
difficulties which they have encountered in their efforts, indi- 
vidual and collective, to deal with the over-all subject of the 
project to which they were and are committed is supplied in an 
Introduction, also by the editor, the substance of which adds 
up to testimony that in the international relations of Communist 
China there is more of politics than of economics. “. . . how is 
the non-communist policy maker to adjust himself to the fact 
that the Chinese Communists appear to want war and peace at 
the same time?” 

In the first of the essays, Professor Remer, truly a veteran and 
well known as an outstanding authority among the comparatively 
few Americans who have specialized in study of China’s economy, 
with emphasis upon foreign trade and foreign investments writes 
of “International Economics and the Rise of Chinese Commu- 
nism.” In the second, Mr. Mah, a fellow in Economics and 
candidate for the Ph.D. at the University of Michigan writes 
of “The first Five-year Plan and its International Aspects.” And 
in the third, Mr. Dernberger, with M.A. degrees in Far Eastern 
Studies and in Economics, now the holder of a Ford Foundation 
Foreign Area Training fellowship, writes of “The International 
Trade of Communist China.” 

These essays throw some light upon the over-all subject under 
which they are published and more on the subjects with which 
their authors respectively deal, but for the lav reader they are 
“tough going” and the inconclusiveness of their separately- 
arrived-at and not-correlated “conclusions” warrants the statement 
of their editor that “They mark the completion of a stage in 
the study which calls for communication and the critical com- 
ments of others.” 

StanLey K. Hornpeck 


Turkey and the World, by Altemur Kilic. (Washington, Public 
Affairs Press, 1959. Pp. 218, index, $4.50) 


Mr. Kilic, a Turkish government official formerly stationed 
in Washington, has turned diplomatic historian in this interesting 
and useful book. Turkish foreign policy, he notes, evolved from 
the legacy of Mustapha Kemal Ataturk. It is based on three 
principles: to seek no territorial gains outside present boundaries, 
to resist Soviet pressures, and to stick with the West. The author 
gives a brief historical background analysis, largely a rehash of 
traditional information, of the Ottoman. He contends that even 
the great Ottoman Sultans preferred Western to Oriental alliances, 
although this is debatable in view of the tone of the Capitulatory 
treaties. Then he deals in succession with the struggle for Turkish 
independence, the Ataturk regime, Turkey during World War II, 
Turkish-American relations since 1946, and Turkey’s role in 
both the Middle East and in world affairs. 

There are a number of valuable points in the book. The 
Lausanne Treaty shows up much better in its end results than 
does the Versailles Treaty. Versailles led to Nazism and World 
War II; Lausanne led to stabilization in the East. Yet we find 
Roosevelt and Churchill insisting on “unconditional surrender” 
in 1944-45, and rejecting anti-Nazi German peace feelers, The 
record of Soviet duplicity is carefully documented, from the 
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1946 demands for Kars and Ardahan to the 1958 Syrian border 
crisis. Mr. Kilic observes that Soviet Russia, more than Czarist 
Russia, has fixed global objectives and strategy. Hence there 
is no such thing as Russian provocation anywhere; it is all part 
of a pattern. In an era of American public gaiety with a thawing 
world, it would be well to remember that the USSR acts only in 
accordance with a firm purpose. 

Although he adds nothing new to our understanding of Arab 
nationalism, the author does mention the important distinction 
between extreme blind nationalism and nationalism based on 
patriotic motives. He hopes that the young Arab states will 
accept Turkey, with its constructive nationalism, as their model, 
a point which cannot be overstressed. 

The Cyprus issue is discussed in a sober, reasonable manner, 
except for the extraordinary statement that the agreement on 
Cyprus’s future might well be “the crucial first step toward an 
eventual political union of Greece and Turkey.” Mr. Kilic does 
not specify further. As might be expected from his official 
position, he says very little about the present policies of his 
government, except as they relate to foreign affairs, and is 
scrupulously uncritical. 

The book has a number of minor errors of fact. More serious 
is the incredibly bad editing, with grammatical and orthographic 
errors on nearly every page. These detract considerably from 
what is the first extensive contribution in some years to the 
literature in English on Turkish foreign relations, written by 
a Turk, 

SPENCER 
George Washington Univ. 


The Battle of France, 1940, by Colonel A. Goutard. (New 
York, Ives Washburn, Inc., 1959. Pp. 280, maps, index, $4.00) 


In his Foreword, Capt. Liddell-Hart calls this book a “masterly 
analysis” of the fall of France in 1940. This reviewer concurs 
with this opinion and with his statement that “here the facts 
are set forth with a fullness, clarity, and logic which make it a 
most striking contribution to history”. The defeat of the French 
Army was the consequence of German superiority in strategic 
planning, in organizational effectiveness, in tactical innovations 
such as massed tanks, and in tank-air cooperation, The French 
high command, according to Col. Goutard, was largely to blame 
for deterioration in the will to fight and for the lost opportunity 
for victory, before Hitler’s army commenced its blitzkrieg in 
France. The colossal bluff of the Siegfried Line, which had 
helped Hitler achieve the German victory at Munich, prevented 
a determined French attack while German forces were still 
concentrated in Poland. Col. Goutard convincingly upholds the 
honor of the French soldier; he argues that the fault lay with 
the French generals, and his evidence throughout the six weeks 
war strongly supports his indictment. While it is possible that 
the author has underestimated the influence on the outcome of 
the war of low national morale and the 3 to 1 superiority of 
German air power, this study of a stupendous military disaster 
is salutary reading for Americans today facing a far greater 
threat to the peace of the world. 

DonaLp ARMSTRONG 


Abraham Lincoln: A New Portrait, edited by Henry B. Kranz. 
(New York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1959. Pp. 252, $4.00) 
This is a refreshing new type of Lincoln portrayal. Experts 

in delineating virtually all of Lincoln’s life and character have 

combined—each with a short, succinct, analytical essay on some 
aspect of Lincoln—to give a new concept of the man. One 
consistently wishes that individual essays were longer, but, given 
the limitations imposed on the writers, there evolves a high 
degree of coherence in the picture of Lincoln. To list the 
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contributors is practically to compile a “Who’s Who in Lincolni- 
ana”. No fewer than twenty-two noted Lincoln scholars have 
pooled their talents in this unique compilation, each amplifying 
that aspect of Lincoln that he knows best. One leaves this section 
of the book with the feeling that he better understands the com- 
plex character of Lincoln. 

Part 2, the work of the editor, is valuable Lincolniana. It 
consists of the following sections: 

Lincoln As His Contemporaries Saw Him 

Lincoln Speaks 

Lincoln Writes 

Lincoln, Man of Wisdom 

Lincoln, Man of Humor 

Chronology of Abraham Lincoln 

Lincoln Bibliography. 

One could perhaps quarrel with the author’s selections from 
Lincoln’s sayings and writings, although this reviewer considers 
them representative. The bibliography is well chosen. 

Kranz’s compilation is a valuable addition to any shelf of 
Lincolniana. 

Exven E. 
Legislative Reference 


World Legal Order, by Wallace McClure. (Chapel Hill, The 
University of North Carolina Press, 1959. Pp. xvi, 366, $7.50) 


In a world in which political policies seem to be at conflict with 
fundamental principles of law, confusing their application and 
making us doubt their very validity, Dr. McClure comes forward 
with an analysis of American constitutional law so clear and 
forcible that one’s faith in law is restored and the political 
obstacles seem to be less formidable than at first appeared. 

Here in the United States is a “world legal order” which 
might well be the contribution of the people of the United 
States to the solution of the problem. Our courts have proclaimed 
in case after case the supremacy of an international treaty over 
any national law to the contrary. As far back as 1796 the 
Supreme Court proclaimed, in Ware versus Hylton that an at- 
tempt on the part of the State of Virginia to convert debts owing 
to British creditors into debts owing to the State of Virginia was 
in violation of the higher obligations of the provisions of the 
peace treaty of 1783; and in Cook versus United States, as late 
as 1933, the Court held that the seizure of the Mazel Tov on 
the high seas, while legal under the later law of Congress, if 
dates alone were considered, was illegal under the treaty with 
Great Britain, which was not to be deemed abrogated unless an 
intention to that effect on the part of Congress was clearly 
expressed. In like manner, in Part II of the volume, international 
common law is part of the law of the United States, and the 
decisions of the United States courts offer ample precedents 
upholding international customary law as the supreme law of the 
land. 

In Part III of the volume the author turns from national 
constitutional law to the legal structure of the world community, 
describing the United Nations as “the international component 
of legal order,” analyzing the United Nations both in respect to 
constitutional development through usage and explaining the 
policy of the United States and criticizing it in respect to the 
reservation entered to the jurisdiction of the International Court 
of Justice, describing the policy as a “setback” to international 
adjudication. The emphasis put by the author upon world order 
as distinct from immediate national interests is highly com- 
mendable. 
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A closing chapter deals with “Human civilization and the 
law,” summarizing the thesis of the volume and emphasizing the 
need of harmonizing law and justice, citing in this connection 
the statement of the Secretary General of the United Nations 
that victories in the counting of votes are “likely to be illusory 
unless they are steps in the direction of lasting consent to a 
peaceful and just settlement of the questions at issue.” 

The World Rule of Law Center at Duke University in North 
Carolina is to be congratulated upon the first of its projected 
series of publications, which makes a constructive contribution to 
the greatest of modern problems, the establishment of the rule 


of la'y in international relations. 
C. G. Fenwick 


Mexico: 1825-28: The Journal and Correspondence of Edward 
Thornton Tayloe, by C. Harvey Gardiner (ed.). (Chapel 
Hill, The University of North Carolina Press, 1959. Pp, 212. 
$5.00) 

Basically an agglomeration of letters and records written by 
Mr. Edward Thornton Tayloe, self-sustaining private secretary 
to U. S. Minister Poinsett, this book contains material, which, in 
some instances, mainly due to the fiction-like qualities, proves to 
be rather interesting. The first-person insight into social, cul- 
tural and governmental situations of the day, often show the per- 
sonal biases prevalent in so many American judgments of a for- 
eign country even in that era. 

In cataloging the more than 2000 miles which Mr. Tayloe 
covered in his wanderings throughout Mexico, Mr. Gardiner has 
brought together, in a rather logical form, the story of Mr. Tay- 
loe in Mexico. The validity of this book, insofar as its contribu- 
tion to Latin American historical writings, would seem to be 
rather negligible. Aguila non capit muscas. 

B. C. Heprick 

Assistant Director 

Latin American Institute 
Southern Illinois University 


The Military and Industrial Revolution of Our Time, by Fritz 
Sternberg. (New York, Frederick A. Praeger, 1959. Pp. 359, 
$5.75) 

This deserves to be called an exciting and stimulating book. 
Focussing on the twilight of Europe and its civilization, Fritz 
Sternberg goes first into the analysis of the military revolution 
caused by the development of the atomic bomb and its try-out 
upon the people of Hiroshima and Nagasaki. 

Nazi Germany developed the V-2, a flying missile, during the 
War—too late, however, to be of an influence upon the outcome 
of the war. Both America and the Soviets continue where Nazi 
Germany was forced to leave off. The outcome is first a long- 
range missile and finally the intercontinental rocket with a range 
of almost a thousand miles. 

Fritz Sternberg analyzes also the impact which automation and 
its electric brains will have on production efficiency. He sees in 
the elimination of poverty the task of the future which would 
turn overwise destructive forces into prolific ones. 

But the constant process of concentration of control and politi- 
cal powers as the result of progressing automation, or mere mech- 
anization, is accompanied by progressing dehumanization of labor. 
Arnold Toynbee describes it more poignantly. His contention is 
that the tremendous increases in impersonal “organization, indus- 
trialization and urbanization” are threatening to turn mankind 
into “sub-human caricatures of ants and bees.” 

Epwarp 
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Leader for Peace 


WILLIAM EARL DODGE 
Number 33 


The Dodge family, of New York City, became 
widely known in the early 19th century, for their 
far-flung charities. 

David Lowe Dodge* organized in 1815 the ear- 
liest Peace Society in New York, and later cooperated 
with William Ladd, Anson G. Phelps** and others 
in organizing the American Peace Society in 1828. 

William Earl Dodge, son of David Lowe, was 
born in Hartford, Connecticut, in 1805, but most of 
his life was spent in New York City, where, at the 
age of twenty, he joined with his father in opening a 
dry-goods store. 

After a few years he went into business for himself 
and at about the same time he married Melissa 
Phelps, daughter of their old friend, Anson G. 
Phelps. 

Since both William’s father and father-in-law had 
been active in the American Peace Society since its 
organization, he and his wife must have heard, from 
their youth up, many discussions of ways to bring into 
being a world without war. Naturally this became 
one of his main interests. 

In 1833 young Dodge went into the metal busi- 
ness with his father-in-law. William James of Lon- 
don, England, was a third partner in the firm. Dodge 
also invested in timber lands near Williamsport, 
Pennsylvania, and extensive tracts in Canada and 
Georgia. Other investments were located in Michi- 
gan and Texas, and elsewhere. Among several iron- 
works built by the firm was a rolling-mill in Ansonia, 
Connecticut. Thus was his fortune made. 

Dodge was three times President of the New York 
Chamber of Commerce, and was one of the first Di- 
rectors of the Mutual Life Insurance Company. He 
helped to establish Clinton Hall Library and the 
New York Museums of Art and of Natural History. 

In 1861 he was a member of the “Committee of 
Twenty-five” from New York which asked the 
United States Congress to settle national difficulties 


*See Worp Arrairs, Winter, 1950, p. 128. 
**Sce Wor.p Arrairs, Summer, 1953, p. 48. 


without recourse to war. Later, the same year, he sat 
in the “Peace Conference” in Washington. He sup- 
ported the Federal Government in the Civil War. 

William E. Dodge was long a member of the sec- 
ond New York Peace Society—a branch of the Amer- 
ican Peace Society. As an early adherent, he was 
thoroughly imbued with its plans for a “Congress of 
Nations.” Evidently he foresaw the need of a mod- 
ern education for men to be delegates from many 
nations to that Congress, and so became a leader in 
the Christian movement to establish American Col- 
leges in the Near-East. Perhaps the most far-reach- 
ing of his philanthropies was his interest in higher 
education for the Near-East. He became one of the 
six original founders of the American University at 
Beirut. Just after the Franco-Prussian War he vis- 
ited that region of Syria which is now Lebanon and, 
in Beirut laid the cornerstone of the principal build- 
ing of the American College. 

The institution was intended to train young people 
of all Near-East countries, whatever their religion, 
to become intelligent leaders in their own lands and 
friendly neighbors. 

One of Dodge’s sons, William E. Dodge, Jr., be- 
came later a trustee of the institution; and another 
son, D. Stuart Dodge, was a teacher there for many 
years. 

At the time of his death in 1853, aged 48, Wil- 
liam E. Dodge, Senior, was President of the Board 
of Trustees. Soon afterward another member of the 
family, a grand-nephew, was made President of the 
Institution. 

Through the years since that time the American 
University at Beirut has grown from the original six- 
teen students in 1866 to over four thousand, with a 
faculty of three hundred fifty in twenty departments. 
Students now come from fifty-one nations and are of 
twenty-one religions. 

Perhaps a gauge of the influence for World Peace 
of this educational body is the fact, announced three 
years ago, that there were then more delegates to the 
United Nations who were graduates of Beirut than 
there were from any other university in the world. 

Thus William Earl Dodge’s work, searching for a 
peaceful world, bears fruit long after his personal 


labors have ceased. 
Mase. W. S. 
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